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PREFACE. 


THE tollowing pages contain an interesting 
and suggestive sketch of one who, as a 
thinker, a witness for Christ, and as 
a man, holds a high place among the 
most remarkable of the many remarkable 
characters with which the history of 
religion has furnished us. In his life and 
work there is united in a striking degree 
the interest growing out of a sincere and 
fearless spiritual life, governed by a great 
purpose, exercising a beneficent influence 
upon the events of his time, and fruitful 
of widespread good for his fellows. 

In what he believed and taught there 
was much of error, or, at any rate, much 
of that half truth, or dim perception of the 
truth, which amounts to the same thing. 
But, then, together with it was a fine 
intellect, dauntless firmness in the presence 
of the enemies of his Lord ; and a splendid 
recklessness about himself and his own 
interests, which, whilst forgetting that he 
was only mortal, has given him a place 
among the Immortals. 

Savonarola’s single-handed conflicts with 
the mighty evils of his age and Church could 
only be measured—as indeed they could 
only be possible—by his single-hearted 
confidence in God. Rudimentary in much 
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of his thought, he yet declared the whole 
evil of sin, and spared not; uncouth in 
person, hasty in temperament, his heart 
was so evidently set on the glory of God 
that men could both fear and love him, 
and even those who hated him to death 
were often most anxious to win him for 
their friend. 

The fact that his unpromising origin, his 
slow and blundering progress, his profound 
ignorance of much that we know from our 
cradles, above all, the grave weaknesses 
of his own early character, did not prevent 
this man being a mighty witness for God, 
encourages us to give ourselves to the 
service of Him who has need of any recruit 
in the conflict of right against wrong. 

Commissioner Oliphant throughout this 
little work takes a line of his own. His 
attitude towards some of the vexed ques- 
tions which have always been associated 
with Savonarola’s history is independent, 
and his conclusions cannot but be useful. 
I think we may claim that he has rendered 
a distinct service in making a now far-off 
figure appear to us in the intimate garb of 
a true brother in Jesus Christ. 


BRAMWELL Boortu. 


Lonpon, 
16 September, 1906. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TIMES. 


‘* God, who at sundry times, in manners many, 
Spake to the fathers, and is speaking still ; 
Eager to find if ever or if any 
Souls will obey and hearken to His will—”’ 


Freperic W. H. MyEers.—St. Paul. 


Tue Italy of to-day differs as much from the 
Italy of the past as in the days of Savonarola 
it differed from the Italy of the Roman Empire. 
At the time of our Lord, and for two 
hundred years after, by the genius of Julius 
Cesar. and by the ability and wisdom of 
Augustus Cesar, the Roman Empire had been 
welded into an orderly union of Dependencies, 
all subject to the City of Rome, the centre of 
a strong government and of humane laws. 
An unworthy line of emperors, like Caligula, 
Domitian, Nero, succeeded to the throne, 
and the Empire—though enjoying a period 
of great prosperity under the Antonines— 
became gradually divided and weakened. 
The Roman world, by its wickedness, sank 
finally into weariness and despair. Chris- 
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tianity, which had been threatened with 
destruction, and its persecuted followers 
burnt and thrown to the lions, to please a 
people satiated with blood, emerged from its 
insignificance, and, conquering prejudice by 
the energy of its preachers, shook the very 
thrones of the emperors, who, in_ self- 
defence, found it expedient to become Chris- 
tian monarchs in order to be in harmony 
with the rapidly changing conditions of the 
times. 

The decline of the Empire, commencing 
already in the time of the Republic, led to 
the fall of Rome, which was finally com- 
pleted by the hordes of Northern peoples 
descending upon distant outposts of the 
Roman Empire which surrounded the civilized 
world like a wall, and acted as a safeguard 
against invasion. 

Round this rampart of Roman _ soldiers 
beat the restless waves of barbarians. When 
the pressure became too great—owing to the 
inward corruption of the Empire—and the 
wall gave way, the enraged multitudes, like 
the Goths and Visi-Goths, rushed in like an 
overwhelming flood, carrying all before them, 
soaking at last Rome itself, and leaving 
behind, as a flood is apt to do, only ruins 
to remind us of former plenty and splendour. 

The enforced withdrawal of the Roman 
armies from the provinces which her generals 
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had conquered, and her governors, like 
Pliny in Pontus and Pontius Pilate in Pales- 
tine, had administered, marked the boundary 
between ancient and more modern Italian 
history. 

A parallel may be drawn. If by a series of 
revolutions, misgovernments, and calamities, 
England were no longer able to hold or govern 
her Colonies, she would at once be narrowed 
to her Island Kingdom; and, ceasing to be 
a world-wide power, or even perhaps a 
United Kingdom, would become a weakened 
nation among other nations; with her centre, 
indeed, still in London—on account of its 
size, but especially on account of the sen- 
timent of her peoples and her ancient 
traditions—her former dependencies being 
seized and governed by her strongest com- 
petitors from the nations around her. Some- 
thing similar actually happened in the Roman 
Empire. 

But though the ancient Roman Empire 
perished through a series of internal and 
external revolutions, there was still a secret 
spring of life in Rome which led to the revival 
of the Western Empire. That life was two- 
fold in its origin: firstly, the reviving power 
of Christianity, which had conquered by truth 
and purity the corruption of Rome, replac- 
ing the decaying institutions of heathendom 
by those of the mild laws of its Founder; 
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and, sccondly, the ever-increasing influcnce 
of the Church of Rome. 

Irom the earliest times the City of Rome, 
being the centre of the Empire, had claimed 
rights in matters of the Christian religion 
which gave her the preference over her 
sister cities. The Roman bishop was 
gradually invested with civic powers, and 
his position made it easy for him as Roman 
magistrate, as well as spiritual overseer, to 
assume rights that did not properly belong. 
to the bishops in the provinces around. 
He became thus the Metropolitan or chief 
Bishop. When that step was contemplated, 
and finally taken, it wanted only another to 
make the Metropolitan a Pope, or Papa, 
or— “* Father”’” of all’ the bishops, . clersy, 
churches and flocks in the world, as they 
were added to the Church of God by the 
zealous. missionaries whom Rome sent out 
to, or who came into being in, the various 
countries then being formed, and whose 
then rude peoples were destined to become — 
the future races of Europe. 

Thus, having lost her temporal power 
over the world outside her own borders, 
Rome exercised a_ spiritual dominion by 
means of her bishops and priests, whom 
she ordained and controlled. This power 
grew greater with the years, and when we 
come to the eighth and ninth centuries we 
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find the Frankish successors of the great 
Charlemagne all acknowledging her dominion, 
and going there to be crowned. 

As the Empire once more grew weak, with 
time the popes tried more and more to sub- 
jugate everything to themselves, till in the 
twelfth century the German emperors were 
powerless to fight against the Roman See; 
one, indeed, repairing to Canossa to do a 
humiliating penance in the snow, on bare 
feet, to obtain the crown which could alone, 
in the eyes of the people, give him the 
power to use his authority. In the time of 
the Crusades against the Turks, in the four- 
teenth century, it was to Rome that the kings 
of England and France had to go in order 
to carry out their intentions. 

It is necessary to bear all this in mind, or 
we shall miss much in reading the stirring 
narrative of the tragedy of Florence, for 
Savonarola’s conflict was not only with the 
enemies of Florence, but with the Pope of 
Rome, Alexander the Sixth ; and he finally 
succumbed, not so much to the circum- 
stances in Florence, as to the influence and 
secret policy of the dictator of the Roman 
See. 

It was because of that awful power of 
the Bishop of Rome that Italy, with other 
nations, finally separated herself from the 
claims of the Roman Bishop, not ceasing, 
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indeed, to be Roman Catholic, but refusing 
to acknowledge the Pope as superior to the 
King. At the time of Savonarola, Italy 
was a kingdom of small States, with con- 
venient cities as centres of government. 
These States were called Republics, and 
their government was quite independent of 
Rome, though ecclesiastically the Pope had 
everything to say, and often a good deal of 
political force behind him. 

This was the period of the great Renais- 
sance. Italy, like many other nations, as 
the word implies, was being reborn. 

Italy was now one nation, speaking one 
language, with a common literature, but a 
nation split up, nevertheless, into various 
factions, sometimes combining against a 
common foe, or, as often, in deadly conflict 
with each other. 

Thus there were the Republics of Milan, 
of Venice, and of Florence, all having 
separate ideals, but all striving after the 
liberty of their peoples, and some of them 
giving the citizens a voice in their affairs. 

The history of these Republics is of 
entrancing interest. Especially is this true 
of Florence, which, though only a city of 
some 92,000 inhabitants, had an _ influence 
extending far beyond her walls. Indeed, it 
was perhaps around her bulwarks that the 
gurgling incoming tide of waters of civic 
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and religious liberty rolled and thundered 
the loudest. 

But we must not forget there was another 
side to the Renaissance, and that was the 
so-called Humanism, whose cry was ‘‘ Re- 
turn to nature’’; which, interpreted, meant 
the emancipation of the human spirit from 
the bonds of theology and medieval mysti- 
cism.* 

The Dark and Middle Ages had bound men 
down to narrow unnatural ways of looking 
at God, the world, and their fellow-men. It 
was good that this should be changed. 
Now the tendency, however, of the Church 
was to forget the divine, and to look at life 
entirely from the human side, till God, eter- 
nity, Heaven, and spirituality, were banished 
from the scheme of salvation. 

In Italy this period .gave birth to a 
Savonarola, and in Germany to a Luther, both 
of whom were creations of their times, and 
while in harmony with the new conditions of 
human development, yet saw their extrava- 
gances. They had a prophetic insight into 
the trend of the revival of pagan learning, 
as leading to atheism on the one hand, and 
the ruin of religion through an overestima- 
tion of the human on the other.j Their 





* Or, perhaps, to be more precise, scholasticism. 


+The motto of Humanism was: ‘' The proper study 
of mankind is man.”’ : 
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remedy was a reform of morals by a revival 
of religion. The popes, as may be well 
understood, were long in understanding this 
tendency of the times, and long in battling 
against those princes and champions who 
were surely, yet with slow steps, pushing 
along the new paths. Both were fighting for 
their own interests, and both were fighting 
for their life. The princes eventually won. 

Then followed the scandalous spectacle of 
popes refusing to recognise the authentic 
election of the princes, who, in turn, called 
councils to choose another pope, whose 
authority was, of course, disputed, in turn, by 
the reigning pope. And thus we have Europe 
shocked by there sometimes being three 
popes at once, all quarrelling for the right of 
sitting on the chair of St. Peter. 

This period is called the Avignon Captivity, 
because the popes no longer reigned at 
Rome, but at Avignon, in France. This 
lasted for a period of seventy years, and ter- 
minated in the Council of Pisa, when 
Eugenius the Fourth was elected. By his 
ability and worldly-wise compromise _ this 
man restored the unity of the Roman See, 
and established a new phase of the papacy, 
which in time produced the Renaissance 
pontiffs, who were thoroughly worldly. The 
utmost charity and tolerance cannot excuse 
the want of spirituality, nor condone the 
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unscrupulous and often immoral conduct of 
the Renaissance pontiffs. Still, it is neces- 
sary to beware of forming harsh judgments, 
for the times were all awry, and it is only 
fair to remember that the popes, in fighting 
to maintain their dual position of being the 
temporal and spiritual power, had only in- 
herited their idea from a hoary and, to them, 
a sacred past. 

Hence, since they had ceased to be spiritual 
in their endeavours to maintain their tem- 
poral authority, we cannot wonder that one 
of the five Italian States or Republics was 
the papacy, with its seat and throne at 
Rome, whose pope’s chief aim was to be 
equal in splendour and power with their 
rivals, the Duke of Milan, the King of 
Naples, or the famous Lorenzo di Medici at 
Florence; and who, in addition to this, main- 
tained their supremacy over the other States 
by the unblushing declaration that the Roman 
See alone made his election authentic. 

In the House of Medici the popes had a 
foe worthy of their steel and equal to their 
intrigues. 

Florence boasted of its art and its liberty; 
but there was something in the Florentine 
character that loved the pleasant, and sacri- 
ficed duty to ease. 

Trained from youth to be politicians and 
to defend their principles with the sword, 
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the Florentines made their city in patriotism, 
religion, and art the fairest and most renowned 
of all the Republics. In many respects the 
age assisted this struggle for independence. 
It was a period of awakening from the long 
slumbers of the Dark and Middle Ages. New 
ideas were treading on the heels of the old 
and worn-out ideas of the past. 

Science struggled with ignorance, and had 
its victims. Religious truth fought with 
superstition, and claimed its martyrs. Know- 
ledge was diffused by the invention of print- 
ing. The world was enlarged by Columbus’s 
discovery of America. Men were beginning 
to prefer to guide their lives by the snaffle 
of independent thought rather than by the 
curb of ecclesiastical intolerance. 

In no country was this more marked than 
in Italy, and in no State so prominently as 
Florence. 

It is to Italy as to no other country that 
Europe owes the so-called Renaissance, which 
was not, indeed, so much a new birth as a 
realisation of the ideas of the past, which, in 
the favourable conditions of men’s minds, 
were now made possible. Nevertheless, it 
forms quite a new epoch in the history of 
Italy, was the real starting-point of the 
revival of Western Europe, and, as such, 


the birthtime and birthplace of our modern 
life. 
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Such a movement could not take place 
without great throes, wars, and revolutions, 
and Florence shared with other States fully 
in these convulsive movements. 

By choice democratic, she was made by 
circumstances aristocratic. By her favourable 
position near to Pisa, which controlled the 
sea, she became rich through her commerce, 
and her merchant princes in trade soon 
became princes by something like royal 
patent. 

Cosimo de’ Medici, the head of the family, 
was the founder of this dynasty. 

A man of great energy, with his finger on 
the finances of the whole of Europe, he was 
at the same time a lover of learning and a 
patron of art. 

By his sympathy with the aspirations of 
the Florentines, and a certain amount of un- 
assuming method of living, he was able to 
hide from his fellow-citizens the fact that he 
was their master, and meant his descendants 
to be his heirs to the rulership. 

On the death of Cosimo, his son Piero 
succeeded to power in Florence; but, owing 
to his ill health, the duty of representing the 
family fell upon his son, Lorenzo, a lad of 
sixteen, who, though so young, had already, 
by his secret discharge of important diplo- 
matic missions, won the admiration of friends 
and enemies alike. 
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His path to what virtually proved to be a 
throne was strewn with difficulties, but he 
surmounted them all, facing banishment and 
death itself by his precocity, his consummate 
ability, and his irresistible charm of manner. 

Fortune, too, favoured the young man, for 
the Turk was at the door, and in a common 
danger the jealousies and conflicts of the 
States were stilled in repelling the invader. 

The Pope then on the throne, Sixtus the 
Fourth, made peace with Florence, and 
Lorenzo di Medici came to his own in 1480. 

Thus Florence, which boasted of her demo- 
cratic independence, and whose Parliament 
was established to guard against despots, 
opened her arms—if against her will—to 
one of the greatest dictators Italy has ever 
known. 

Not long after another young man, known 
only then by his failure in the pulpit, also 
came to Florence. A greater contrast to the 
brilliant young Lorenzo with his frills, gaily- 
coloured doublet, and his speeches decorated 
with appropriate quotations from Plato and 
Aristotle, could scarcely be offered than this 
friar in thread-bare garments, whose speech 
was as austere as his face was ascetic. 

And yet, in ten years, Lorenzo, now on 
his death-bed, calls this same Girolamo 
Savonarola to confess to him his sins, and 
to obtain an ungranted absolution from the 
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man, who, in season and out of season, 
opposed his cruel policy and thwarted his 
godless plans. Such is the power of good- 
ness, and such is the vanity of mere greatness, 
even when united to the best that nature and 
culture have to give. 

The character of this opposition to the 
Medici and of Savonarola’s steadfast aim to 
promote the divine and temporal happiness of 
the Florentine State, will appear in the follow- 
ing chapters; and the object of this rapid 
survey of Italian history is to familiarise the 
reader with the circumstances of that 
momentous struggle, and to introduce him to 
some of the elements that at last compassed 
Savonarola’s death on the fiery scaffold of the 
Piazza in Florence. 


CHAPTER. TI. 


YOUTH—CHOICE OF A PROFESSION—THE 
CLOISTER. (1452-1475.) 


‘©O mother-life, 

That seemed to cherish me so tenderly ; 

E’en in the womb you vowed me to the fire. 

Laid on my soul the burden of men’s hopes, 

And pledged me to redeem.” 

ELIorT. 

Fra GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, the hero of this 
biography, was born on September aist, 
1452, the third son of Nicolo and his wife 
Elena Bonacossi, who rejoiced in a family of 
seven children—five sons and two daughters. 

The family, originally a Paduan one, 
Savonarola’s grandfather, Michele, was called, 
in 1440, to the Court of Estes, at Ferrara, 
where he was appointed as Court Physician 
to the reigning family. 

Savonarola owes more to his grandfather 
Michele as a teacher than to his own father 
Nicolo. Nicolo was a dawdler, and but a 
poor representative of his renowned father, 
who perpetuated his fame by nenting several 
valuable works. 


But if Savonarola was unfortunate in his 
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father, he had an excellent mother. Elena 
Bonacossi was a lady of high spirit, lofty 
temper, and an almost masculine will. 

All that was noble in her was transmitted 
to her illustrious son; and that low brow and 
those full lips, denoting love of pleasure and 
sensuality, derived from his father—a hanger- 
on at a gay and worldly Court—were all cor- 
rected by his strong and ‘‘ prominent nose, 
his fiery eyes, giving forth red flashes,’’ and 
his powerful chin, which he had caught from 
his mother. 

He never forgot her, and in sad and joyful 
moments it was to her he turned, loving her 
with that adoring affection so often seen in 
those whose gifts and destinies have made 
them great, because their natures were first 
of all good. 

Of Savonarola’s boyhood we know nothing. 
It is his youth that his biographers delight 
to describe. Michele, Girolamo’s grandfather, 
was a true type of the Italian scientist, who 
has always known how to unite the vivacity 
of the sunny southern temperament with the 
northern love of research. 

He had set his heart on making his grand- 
son his successor in the learned world, since 
he was disappointed in the career of his own 
son, Girolamo’s father. 

Girolamo rewarded his tender care by 
studious habits and by a hunger for 
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knowledge, amounting to positive intellectual 
avidity. 

In this respect, as in many others, as we 
shall see in the sequel, the child was father 
to the man, for Girolamo Savonarola was a 
student to the day he was led out to be 
martyred. 

Ferrara to-day—like so many Italian cities 
which have had a glorious and flourishing 
past—presents a mournful and lonely appear- 
ance. 

In the youth of Girolamo it was a univer- 
sity city of 100,000 inhabitants, greater even 
than Florence, and had a Court, whose luxury 
and continuous pageants and festivals were at 
once the envy and the wonder of poorer yet 
jealous States. 

With the Turks now established in Europe, 
and a luxurious Court that stopped at no 
sort of immorality, and which allowed Ferrara 
to vent its hot-blooded passions in all sorts 
of excesses by the open encouragement of 
pagan ideals and heathen philosophy, we can 
well imagine Italian society in the youth of 
Savonarola, and be sure that with such an 
impressionable nature he noticed it all, and 
that an indelible mark was made upon his 
receptive and sensitive mind. 

Girolamo was at this time, too, very sus- 
ceptible to such influences; for, strange to 
say, as with Luther in Erfurt a few years 
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later, he was absorbed in his Bible; and, like 
Luther again, he found comfort in his stringed 
instrument, and distraction from his close 
theological studies in poetry and song. 

Humanly speaking, life in Ferrara, no 
doubt, provided the elements of doubt in his 
own mind as to the power of mere learning 
to satisfy the aspirations of his mind, and of 
the world to give him what his soul was 
crying out for. 

His feelings find expression in his well- 
known songs, entitled the ‘‘ Ruin of the 
World.”’ 

** Seeing the whole world is upside down,”’ 
Savonarola says, ‘‘all virtue and goodness 
disappeared; nowhere a shining light; no 
one taking shame for his sins. Happy now 
is he that lives by rapine and feeds on others’ 
blood, who despoils widows and infants en- 
trusted to his care, and who hastens the ruin 
of the poor! Gentle and beautiful of soul 
is he who wins most by fraud and violence. 
He who scorns Heaven and Christ, and ever 
seeks to trample on his fellows, he shall 
win the honour of the world !”’ 

On one occasion, having accompanied his 
friend to the ducal palace, he was so dis- 
gusted by its revelries, and horrified with its 
past and present associations, that he vowed 
he would never again cross its blood-stained 
threshold. He turned with loathing from the 
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grim building, where, through the inacces- 
sible gratings its imprisoned. victims could be 
seen, whose groans and clanking of chains in 
the dungeons he could plainly hear, mingling 
with the music and orgies of the upper festive 
hall, where, in awful comparison, flowed 
choice wines, drunk out of pure Venetian 
glass. 

That medieval and massive building, con- 
taining a prince at once cruel and cultured, 
was to Savonarola a symbol of that tyranny 
in which both Church and State held the 
people whom he loved in bondage. Here 
was sown in his heart that love of religious 
and civil liberty which made him the fore- 
most spirit of his age. 

The contrast of luxury and poverty, of 
libertinism and slavery, of refined learning 
and brutal cruelty, struck painfully on 
Savonarola’s sensitive soul, and threw him 
daily into the arms of prayer. 

Prostrating himself on the altar steps in the 
church of his native town, he would lie silent 
and contemplative for hours. At other times 
he would give vent to his melancholy and grief 
in burning words, bedewing with his fast- 
falling tears the ground on which he knelt, 
wrestling with Heaven against evil men, and 
the wrongs by which they disgraced the fair 
name of Christianity. 

In the midst of this controversy and 
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disappointment in men and things, a star of 
hope appeared on the horizon of his life. He 
aspired to the hand and heart of a fair and 
beautiful maiden, the daughter of a Floren- 
tine exile, who, with her father, had found a 
refuge in Ferrara, and lived close to his home. 

Coming from Florence, where Dante had 
lived, suffered, and risen to a fame which 
made him to Italy what Shakespeare was 
later to England, the creator of her language 
and the founder of her literature, he looked 
on Messer Strozzi, now suffering as an 
august exile, as altogether of a nobler type 
than those of his pleasure-loving Ferrara 
acquaintances. 

As he lingered, talking with the illustrious 
patriot, we can imagine him meeting the 
glance of Signora Strozzi with a thrill of 
expectant hope. 

It was the dawn of a pure love, and in 
such there is always something of the 
romantic and of the nature of a dream. 

Young Savonarola allowed himself to 
dream to the full, and visions of domestic 
bliss with one who could respond to the 
stirrings of desire for companionship by a 
similar affection, arose in his mind. He 
laid no restraint upon his glowing love, 
which was kindled by the lady’s beauty, and 
stirred by her circumstances into an ardent 
devotion. 
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Full of the confidence of blind love, he 
made known his feelings to the beloved 
object of his passion, to be met, alas! with 
a rebuff, and a rejection so proud as to move 
him, indeed, to equally proud and indignant 
words ; but it nevertheless left him, as 
similar disappointments have many another 
before and since, a broken-hearted man, 
whatever may have been the lady’s motive. 

His dream of earthly happiness had 
vanished. The castle in the air which he 
had day by day been so carefully building 
now lay in ruins at his feet. In his heated 
fancy, fed by this cruel delusion of promised 
happiness, he saw himself alone, despairing 
of himself and of his country. One light 
alone penetrated the gloom. He had God 
left; and, comforting himself by writing a 
verse that has remained famous, namely :— 

‘Yet one hope at least remains ; 
For know I not, in that other life 
’T will well be seen whose was the fairest soul, 
Whose wings were spread to noblest flight,”’ 
he turned, with all the despair of a dis- 
appointed heart, to spiritual things. We 
may regard this as the date of his conversion. 

It was clear to him now that he had only 
one life, and that life should be employed in 
God’s service; though how he should employ 
it was not yet equally clear. 

Perhaps the greatest privilege God bestows 
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on a human soul at such a time is that of 
prayer. Savonarola prayed without ceasing 
for guidance; always ending, he tells us, 
with the words: ‘‘ Lord, make known to 
me the path my soul should tread! ”’ 

Who that has accomplished anything for 
God in the world has not thrown a similar 
cry across the darkness of his night of 
uncertainty! Who again, that has finally 
heard the answer, and found the path, has 
not turned his back upon the giddy music of 
the world, and crept away with a sad soul 
and a heart out of harmony with the ideals 
of his friends into some secret spot, and 
there, face to face with conscience and with 
God, sealed the life-choice by irrevocable 
vows ! 

It was so with Savonarola! Disappointed 
with the crazy festivities of Ferrara, he went 
one day to hear a famous Augustinian 
preacher. 

The fervour of the preaching friar made 
such a deep impression upon his mind that 
he decided on the spot to devote himself to a 
cloister life. 

This secret purpose he hid in his heart, 
however, for one whole year, for the sake of 
the love he bore his parents, and the grief 
he knew his decision would cause them. 
‘‘Had I made my mind known to them,’’ 
he tells us, ‘‘ verily, my heart would have 
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broken, and I should have renounced my 
purpose.’’ But when a soul has come to a 
decision about its life’s work, if the heart is 
constant, the Lord sometimes arranges the 
rest, including the moment when He wishes 
that decision to take effect. And so it hap- 
pened that Savonarola’s burning intention 
could not be hid from the watchful and 
loving mother. 

Taking his lute as usual, when his mind 
was most exercised, he played and sang 
with such pathos that to his mother it could 
only have one interpretation. 

‘Oh, my: -son,”? she -cried;: “this as "a 
token of separation !”’ 

Savonarola was silent, not even lifting his 
eyes lest he should betray the secret of his 
heart, and went on playing, but with visibly 
trembling fingers. 

It was not want of moral courage that 
made him on a certain solemn Church fes- 
tival fly from his home, and set out on foot 
for the monastery of St. Dominic in Bologna. 

Received by. the superior of the monastery 
he made no conditions, except that he should 
do the humblest services, and, if necessary, 
be the drudge of his fellow-monks. 

It is not by any means a difficult matter 
to understand Savonarola’s feelings that even- 
ing, as he lay in his narrow bed in his cubicle 
at Bologna. His feelings flew to his dear 
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disappointed parents at home, from whom he 
had thus fled to avoid their entreaties, and 
lest he should hurt them too much by his 
irrevocable decision. 

He wrote to his father, justifying his action, 
saying that he was driven to the step by a 
desire to separate himself from the corruption 
of the world, and by seeing ‘daily the exalta- 
tion of all vice and the degradation of all 
virtue in Italy. 

““Dearest father,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ my 
sorrow is already so great, do not, I pray 
you, add to it by yours. Be strong! Seek 
to comfort my mother, and join with her in 
granting me your blessing !’’ 

The young monk’s real thoughts came out 
in a little manuscript he left behind among 
his books at home, and which he begged his 
father to read. The title was ‘‘ Contempt of 
the World.”’ 

Disgusted with the manners of the period, 
which his ardent young mind compared with 
those of Sodom and Gomorrah, he winds up 
this first serious production from his future 
facile pen thus: ‘‘ Not one, not a single 
righteous man is left! It behoves us to learn 
from babes and women of low estate, for in 
these only does there linger any shadow of 
innocence. The good are oppressed, and 
the people of Italy become like unto the 
Egyptians, who held God’s people in bondage. 
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‘‘ But already famine, flood, pestilence, and 
many other signs betoken future ills, and 
herald the wrath of God. Divide, O Lord! 
divide once again the waters of the Red 
Sea, and let the impious perish in the flood 
of Thy wrath !’’ 

Savonarola was only twenty-two years old 
when he penned these remarkable words. 
They are valuable, as showing us something 
of the convictions he was already forming. 
Was he to be the Moses to divide this modern 
Red Sea? 

God manifests Himself in many ways; not 
only in the Bible, not only in nature, but 
also in history, and the thoughtful and 
reverent will pause before hastily condemning 
Savonarola as visionary. 

But we must not be surprised if young 
Girolamo’s parents, who had cherished such 
high hopes for him, failed to see all this, 
any more than modern parents do, when 
their children, despising its riches and vani- 
ties, forsake the world and choose Christ 
and His people. Many a pleading letter 
found its way into the cell of the young 
monk, which caused him, as such letters 
have caused many another ‘“‘ novice’’ in the 
Lord’s vineyard, many tears, as he remem- 
bered he ‘‘ was from the womb vowed to the 
fire,’’ and could not escape the call of the 


Lord, 
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He stilled all his friends’ immoderate grief 
and complaints into silent resignation by 
appealing to them to ‘‘ remember the sanc- 
tity and dignity of his mission.’’ ‘‘If,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘some temporal lord had girt me 
with a sword, and welcomed me among his 
followers, you would have regarded it as an 
honour to your house, and rejoiced. Yet, 
now that the Lord Jesus has girt me with 
His sword, and dubbed me His knight, ye 
shed tears of mourning.’’ 

Here, then, we may leave Savonarola, given 
up to the arduous duties of serving others, 
puzzling out life’s whys and _ wherefores, 
and harmonising all by the practice of the 
presence of God, who solved for him the 
many problems of his soul. 

Under the double blow. of youth’s dis- 
illusionment, and the disappointment of an 
unrequited love, he staggered indeed; but 
when he gathered himself together in that 
lonely cell at Bologna, he found himself in 
the arms of God, who enabled him then and 
ever after to say with our English poet :— 

‘‘T hold it true, whate’er befall ; 
I feel it when I sorrow most : 


’Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all!’ 


Savonarola lost the object of his love; but 


a touch divine turned his love into a trea- 
sure, which was to enrich a whole nation, 


CHAPTER III. 
SAVONAROLA IN HIS CELL. 


‘« God, who to glean the vineyard of His choosing 
Sent them evangelists till day was done, 
Bore with the churls, their wrath and their refusing, 
Gave at the last the glory of His Son.’’ 
Mvers. 


At the time of adopting the Dominican habit 
and cowl, Savonarola was a young man of 
twenty-two years of age. 

Although his many biographers all abstain 
from giving us an exact account of his boy- 
hood, they nearly all describe his appearance 
at the time of his taking this momentous 
step. Chief among these biographers was his 
steadfast friend and convert, Fra Benedetto, 
a poet, who, in his own words, was changed 
from a gay worldling to a Christian, ‘‘ with 
the speed of the wind,’’ by the influence of 
Savonarola’s preaching. He tells us that our 
hero was of middle height, with a dark com- 
plexion and a highly-strung sensitive nervous 
system. 

Contemporary artists and painters like 
Fra Bartolommeo—another convert of 
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Savonarola’s—all depict him with his head 
enveloped in his hood or monk’s cowl, and 
his face is never shown in full, but always 
in profile. 

The first impression of Savonarola’s 
features is not altogether agreeable; nor 
does the brow, which is low, seem to denote 
any great intellectual qualities. On careful 
examination, however, quite a different ver- 
dict is arrived at. 

lt is a most remarkable face. His greatest 
admirer could hardly say that his counte- 
nance had any beauty of line; but it is one 
that is calculated to at once win confidence, 
and then to command attention. Benevolence 
and authority lurk in those sad eyes, in that 
aquiline nose, and those otherwise sensual 
lips, tightly held together by firmness of 
purpose. The chin, at first sight, seems weak 
and receding, till one sees that this appear- 
ance is owing to the lips being so full; while 
the suggestion of voluptuousness about the 
mouth is forgotten the moment one looks at 
the high cheek bones and hollow cheeks, the 
result of suffering and fasting. 

It is a face to arrest. It awakes reverence 
by its written purity of purpose, and it could 
command followers by the charm of the 
simplicity of life which it portrays. If we 
are tempted to say the head denotes obsti- 
nacy, when we remember other points in his 
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physiognomy, and especially his character, we 
are driven to say, he was obstinate, but only 
in the sense of ‘knowing his own mind, and 
sticking to it through good and evil report. 
In great characters this has not been called 
obstinacy, but masterfulness; and Savonarola, 
as we shall see, could on occasion not only 
be the persuasive preacher, but impose his 
will on others, and command a State as well 
as a monastery. 

His life in the monastery of St. Dominic 
was self-denying and approached to asceti- 
cism: for by his prayers and fastings he 
was reduced to something like a spectre in 
comparison with the robust young man he 
was when he entered the cloister walls. 
His bed was only a wooden frame, with a 
sack of straw on it, while he never allowed 
himself more than one blanket. His clothes 
were always threadbare, but perfectly clean. 

His authority over his brethren was com- 
plete; but though superior to them in intel- 
lectual capacity and breadth of knowledge, it 
was by his humility and obedience that he 
won his supremacy over them and gained 
the confidence of his superiors. 

He brought all to the test of prayer and 
the Bible. He was seven years in this 
monastery, and he had indeed ‘‘ purchased 
time,’’ as the Germans say, to puzzle out 
both a system of faith and philosophy. It 
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is necessary for our purpose to know the 
outline of his system of thought, for that 
largely determined his life and work. 

It was based on reason, experience, and 
conscience, and not on hypothesis or mere 
conjecture, as was the tendency of Plato 
and Aristotle, whose writings were at that 
time studied in the universities, and whose 
theories were generally accepted by the 
scientific men of Savonarola’s day. These 
men thought to unite the system of heathen 
philosophy relative to the universe and men 
with Christianity, holding that it was pos- 
sible to hold one faith in philosophy— 
rejecting, for instance, the personal govern- 
ment of the world by God, the immortality 
of the soul, and replacing prayer by contem- 
plation—and another faith in religion. This 
was the spirit of the age. 

To harmonise religion and the ancient phi- 
losophies, schools were established, universi- 
ties were erected, and emperors and kings 
lent their aid in disseminating knowledge. 

The system of theology then taught made 
no provision for design in nature, and estab- 
lished no moral law for man. We have seen 
what such theories led the old heathen world 
to in times gone by, and Savonarola saw the 
effects in Ferrara in the art of the age, and 
in the books which reflected the manners and 
morals of his period. 
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Without rejecting philosophy, Savonarola 
rejected its vain babblings, and differed 
fundamentally with the boasted results of 
‘“science, falsely so-called,’ driving all 
knowledge back upon God, and arguing that 
the mysteries of life could not only be solved 
by the light of Nature, but needed the light 
of Heaven. 

It was this method of thought that was 
new, even in a new age of thought. 

It is important to bear in mind that a 
reaction against simple faith, which made 
the heads of the Church alter their ground, 
had so set in that it literally swept the 
people off their feet. It was in the correct- 
ing of this reaction, modifying its effects, 
harmonising eternal truths based on_ the 
Bible, conscience, and faith, as well as cn 
reason, that Savonarola first won his place 
in the world as an original thinker, became 
a prophet of his age, and suffered at last 
as a martyr for his faith and convictions. 
His system of theology was as ingenious 
as it was spiritual. If we master his ideas 
at the outset of his strenuous and busy life, 
we shall better understand his tenacity of 
purpose and the secret spring of his aspira- 
tions. 

Before everything else, Savonarola believed 
in God, and that He was not only supremely 
wise and good, and the responsible Originator 
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and Governor of the world, but his Father, 
and through Christ could be reached and 
enjoyed, as Adam reached and enjoyed His 
society before the Fall. So occupied was he 
with God, and so real was Heaven to his 
soul, that his fellow-monks often found him 
in a sort of trance. 

He found out, as some one has said, that 
friendship is best kept up, even among men, 
by frequent visits; and the more free those 
visits are, and the less occasioned by busi- 
ness, necessity, or custom, the more friendly 
and welcome they are. This was the friend- 
ship Savonarola enjoyed with God. Prayer 
was to him a visit to God for the pure joy 
of being alone with Him. 

He had in these days no other errand, 
and consequently when more active days 
followed, he based his errands upon that 
personal friendship with God, and _ talked 
with Him face to face about matters of State, 
as he had previously talked with Him about 
the matters of his own soul and life in 
general. 

It was this ‘‘capacity for God’’ that 
caused Savonarola to come to think that 
he had a revelation of the mind of God; 
first for himself, and then for Italy. 

“Prayer,” he reminds us, ‘‘is one of 
those efficacious means of preserving in man 
a lively feeling of humility. Wherefore, let 
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him daily pray fervently and long. But let 
us ever remember that prayer must always 
be accompanied by humility and charity, or 
it is of no avail. 

‘Where there is fervour, there, too, is 
prayer; and, therefore, in doing deeds of 
charity a man may be said to pray.”’ 

Preaching, later, was for Savonarola a real 
act of prayer, for it was to him a means of 
grace, and to his hearers a deed of love. 

On mental prayer he was just as explicit, 
and his words echo down the centuries as 
a living voice for these days of doubt and 
indifference in spiritual matters. 

‘““He who prays must address God as 
though he were in His presence; inasmuch as 
the Lord is everywhere, in every place, and 
especially in the soul of the just. Therefore, 
let us not seek God on earth, nor in Heaven 
or elsewhere; rather let us seek Him in our 
own heart, like unto the Prophet that saith: 
‘I will hearken unto that which the Lord 
shall say in me.’ ”’ 

Such, then, was prayer to this novice in 
the Bologna cloister, and it was the key 
that unlocked for him the hidden meaning 
of the Bible, as revealing the mind of God 
for and with man. 

But, to continue his outline of theology, 
what was the purpose of God for man, 
according to Savonarola? The life, sufferings, 
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and crucifixion of Jesus Christ supply the 
answer. But it is not only that; it is that 
and much more, in the broad outlook that 
Savonarola casts over the plan and scheme 
for man’s salvation. 

It is that declaration and passion of Christ, 
as marking a supreme event, which shows 
the mercy, goodness, and love of Christ for a 
world lost and ruined by sin. But he went 
further, and contended that Christ’s life and 
character were meant to represent a spirit; 
the spirit of Christianity which runs through 
all God’s dealings with His people, as 
recorded in both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

God’s singling out the nation of Israel, 
God’s trouble with a Moses or an Abraham, 
were to Savonarola all typical—first, of the 
individuality of the nations, and then the 
individuality of the human soul. 

This separateness of the Jews, in their 
relation to Jehovah, who called their nation 
into existence, had to be first taught the 
world, before ‘‘ the solitariness, individuality, 
and dignity of man’s place in the universe ”’ 
could be understood. 

Primitive society in the ancient world was 
much like the heathen settlements in Africa 
before Stanley and Livingstone opened that 
continent up to civilization. They resembled 
vast hordes of cattle, or little worlds of ants; 
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the man the ant, the individual is merged in 
the great whole. The individual soul was of 
no account. As one writer tells us: ‘‘ One 
peculiarity always distinguished the infancy 
of society: men are regarded and treated 
not as individuals, but always as members 
of a particular group. The family relation 
was the narrowest and most personal relation 
in which a man stood. Nor, paradoxical as 
it may seem, was he ever regarded as him- 
self, as a distinct individual; his individuality 
was swallowed up in his family.”’ 

Even the civilized heathen world of Babylon 
or of Rome never gave to the individual soul 
its dignity, or taught the sacred singleness 
in relation to that unknown God whom it 
ignorantly worshipped. 

It was the tendency of Savonarola’s age 
to endeavour to harmonise this old idea of 
heathenism with Christianity; and it was 
the life-work of Savonarola to show it was 
not only godless backsliding, but impossible ; 
and he never ceased to proclaim the sanctity 
of the individual soul, and its responsibility 
towards God. 

‘* God is God, and I am I,’’ was the burden 
of his message; and he was never tired of 
inveighing against those who left God out 
of their reasonings, or that man was a 
single, separate, and free agent. 

“It is free will that distinguishes man 
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from the beast, the which free will is neither 
a quality nor a habit, but the very essence of 
the human will; it is itself the will of the 
man.’’ 

And then, too, in opposition to those old 
pagan customs which the great Italians were 
then following, of wearing charms, or who 
contended that our lives are influenced by 
the stars, he continues :— 

‘Our will can be moved by no extraneous 
force; neither by the stars, nor by the pas- 
sions, nor even by God. For the Creator 
does not destroy, but preserves, moving the 
world and all created things after the laws 
of their nature. Now, as we have said, if 
our will is essentially free, if indeed it is 
freedom itself, God may move it, but always 
leaves it free, in order not to destroy it.’’ 

To the monk in his cell, his body emaciated 
by fasting and thinking, and his mind dwell- 
ing long on the parallel between Israel, to 
whom was committed the oracles of God, 
and the Church, in which he believed was 
deposited the sacred mystery of Christ’s 
presence, the Church was a_ backslidden 
Church, because, like Israel, she had forsaken 
faith in the moral law which God had given 
her as a guide and her rule of life. If his 
heated fancy saw ‘‘a world in ruins,’’ he no 
less saw in a poem of prophetic importance 
** the Church in ruins.”’ 
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‘‘Where,’’ cries the poet, ‘‘ are the ancient 
doctors of the law, the ancient saints? where 
the learning, love, and purity of olden 
times? ”’ 

The Virgin, representing the Church of 
Christ, taking him by the hand, and leading 
him into a cavern, replies :— 

‘‘When I beheld proud ambition invade 
Rome and contaminate it, I fled here for 
refuge.’ 

““Ove io conduco la mia vita in pianto.”’ 
(Where I spend my life in tears.) 

Wounds and scars disfigure the fair Vir- 
gin’s body, and Savonarola appeals to the 
saints of the Church in Heaven, and bids 
them grieve with him over this sad fate. 

“* Prostrato é il tempio e lo Editfizio Casto.”’ 
(Cast down is the temple and the edifice of 
Chastity.) 

‘*But who has brought things to this 
pass?’’ asks the indignant poet ; and the 
Ecclesia or Church replies :— 

“Una fallace superba mevetrice.’’? (A false 
proud harlot.) 

Whereupon the writer, who feels the 
prophet’s strange mission trembling within 
his soul, and reveals the secret hope that he is 
the chosen instrument of the Church’s reform, 
cries out :— 

“Weh! per Dio, Dona,* se romper si potria 





* Donna Lady. See Villari, p. 23. 
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quelle grandi ali.’? (O God, Lady, that I 
might break those spreading wings.) 

-To whose eager utterance the Virgin in 
reproachful tone makes answer :— 

“ Tu piangi e taci, e questo meglio parme.’’ 
(Weep and keep peace; so seemeth best 
to me.) 

It is thus in poetry he forecasts his own 
thoughts on the fall of the Church and the 
backslidings of God’s children, because they 
have forsaken the law of God and the light 
that God has put into every conscience. 

But by and by it was to be otherwise than 
in harmless poetry that he was first to alarm, 
then awake, and then to enrage the Church, 
for he thundered his warnings against the 
false shepherds of the flocks in the meantime. 

In the Scribes and Pharisees, those 
legalists, who were the slaves to the tradi- 
tions of Judaism, idolaters to the law and in 
bondage to its letter, instead of being freed 
by the Spirit, he saw types of the priests of 
his day. In his eyes they were hard, dry, 
obstinate believers in ecclesiasticism, whose 
unsympathetic gaze was fixed upon ceremony 
rather than upon the free operating grace of 
God in the soul, who fell into that deadly 
form of self-deception that, because they 
were outwardly religious, they were free 
from those restrictions which they bound 
round the necks of others. 
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It was part of his system of teaching to 
preach the majesty of the law, and to declare 
with as much emphasis as Wyclif had 
done before him in England, that God “‘ has 
given unto no man license to sin,’’ however 
high his position, nor ‘‘ His sanction to do evil 
that good may come,’’ however sacred his 
office. And because he saw in his Bible the 
place and majesty of moral law, he saw 
plainly the necessity of declaring unto Italy 
her sin, in having broken it in high and low 
places—on the Chair of St. Peter and on the 
throne in the Palace. 

But following Savonarola’s line of teach- 
ing, which was largely coloured by the 
circumstances he saw around him, he went 
further than all this, for he not only advo- 
cated and practised an intelligent obedience 
to that law which he saw at work in Israel, 
and the breach to which he attributed all 
Italy’s troubles and backslidings, but he had 
found the remedy. Christ was the fulfilment of 
that law, its satisfaction and its propitiation. 

As such, Christ was the perfection, the 
Alpine top of holiness, and, therefore, at once 
our Redeemer and our Example. 

Sin to Savonarola was the great shadow 
between God and man: deceitful, subtle, and 
horrible. Its mischief in man and in the 
world can only be measured by the price paid 
for its forgiveness on the Cross. 
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The life of Christ in the flesh, the sufferings 
on the bloody tree—God becoming man, that 
He might suffer, and yet remaining God, that 
He might redeem—was to Savonarola a more 
awful estimate of the darkness of sin than 
the terrible judgments and threatenings of 
the Old Testament. Few were more incisive 
in their condemnation against the mystery of 
iniquity, by which sin first allures and then 
enthrals the human soul, than this monk. 
Few were more faithful in depicting its 
deadly, haunting presence, warning against 
its consequences, or revealing its fatal work- 
ing in the secret imaginations, as well as its 
outward commission, or more hopeful in his 
earnest and constant efforts to point men to 
the bleeding Lamb of Calvary, who was 
manifested to take away both sins and sin, 
than Girolamo Savonarola. 

To conclude this system of Savonarola’s, 
thus hastily sketched. It was this ‘‘ passion 
for righteousness,’’ this jealousy for the reign 
of God on the earth, and the crowning proof 
of God’s love for man on the cross, that 
begot in him a love for souls, and a faith 
that, first in his own heart laughed at all 
impossibilities, and then made him invincible 
in Florence, and immortal till his work was 
done. 

Had Savonarola been less submissive to 
his superiors, we might have had an Italian 
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Luther. Had he been less a child of the 
Church, we might have had a reformation in 
Italy as well as a reformation in Northern 
Europe; for both Luther in his cell a few 
years later in Erfurt, and Savonarola in his 
cell at Bologna, felt the same workings of 
God’s Spirit, and were in reality toiling 
towards the same end; namely, the purifica- 
tion of the Church of Christ; holding that 
man was justified, not by the works of the 
law, lest he should boast, but was saved by 
grace, that God might be glorified. 

Both were excommunicated. This is the 
resemblance: Savonarola remained a witness 
within the Church to his dying day; Luther 
voluntarily went out, and was a_ witness 
outside the Church, against its corruptions, 
founding a new Society of Christians. That 
is the difference. 

The effect, however, on the age was the 
same. Savonarola, whom Luther claims as 
one of the martyrs of the Reformation, in 
his narrower sphere, works and gives his life 
for the freedom of conscience, for civic liberty, 
and for the cause of pure religion. 

What is the promise held out by the doc- 
trines of Luther and the other Reformers? 
To bring man into direct communication with 
God, without the intervention of any other 
man, except the Man Christ Jesus. When 
man had reached Christ, he through Him 
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understood the love of God the Father. This 
is what Savonarola also taught. 

This love, or irresistible impulse towards 
God, to which a contemporary writer gave 
the name of ‘‘ heroic fury,’ because it led 
men into deeds of heroism for the sake of 
religion, was destined, in the Divine mercy, 
to rescue European society in the fifteenth 
century from the abyss of dismal doubt and 
corruption into which it had fallen. This 
love begot a faith which revived science, 
gave birth to a new literature—not yet dead 
—made the Reformation possible, saved the 
one and true Church of God from inward 
decay, reconstituted society, and laid the 
foundation of modern culture and ideals of 
life. 

When a fair estimate of these momentous 
times is arrived at, it will be generally con- 
ceded that Savonarola was not only one of 
those sovereign towering souls, standing out 
like the headland—known as the Monk 
of Heligoland—in the midst of the restless 
heaving ocean of time; but he was at the 
same time the precursor of a new age, 
and especially of a. more beautiful phase of 
religious life than the world had hitherto 
seen. 


CHAPTER: IV. 
SAVONAROLA AT WORK. FLORENCE. 


‘‘It was the sight of Thy dear cross 
First weaned my soul from earthly things, 
And taught me to esteem as dross 
The mirth of fools, the pomp of kings.’’ 


THe Dominican Friars were an Order of 
Preachers, and in due course Savonarola, 
true to the object of the Brotherhood, was 
sent by the Superiors at Bologna to preach 
in Ferrara. 

It has not seldom happened both in and 
outside the pale of the Church that those 
who afterwards became the most impassioned 
and effective preachers and speakers of their 
age, failed dismally in their first efforts. The 
fact is a warning and an encouragement to 
those who are not so gifted: a warning, 
because no gifts will supply the place of 
some preparation and acquaintance with the 
place and circumstances we are speaking in; 
an encouragement, because when, in spite of 
great gifts, others have failed and finally pre- 
vailed by work, training, and determination, 
there is the same prospect of success for us 
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all, if the sacred fire be but burning within 
our bones, the flame alight and on the altar 
of our hearts. 

But Savonarola failed, not because of the 
want of preparation, or because he did not 
know the people he preached to. He was 
unsuccessful for two very plain reasons: first, 
because he adopted the stiff scholastic style 
of the times, which stifled his burning mes- 
sage; and second, because his manner and 
method of expression were rough, uncouth, 
and repulsive. 

But it was only a question of time and 
patient endeavour, for he possessed the real 
prophet’s message and fire; and if he failed 
in the pulpit, he often impressed others as 
being a master of men. 

Travelling one day, for instance, on the 
boat which plied on the river of his native 
town, he found himself in the company of 
some rough troopers, who were swearing 
and gambling, regardless of the preacher’s 
dress or person. : 

Suddenly, Savonarola, burning with indig- 
nation at their conduct, addressed them in 
words that struck terror to their hearts, for 
at once eleven of them fell on their knees and 
begged pardon for their sins. That same 
rough eloquence he was destined to retain to 
the end; but experience was to teach him 
that in itself it was not enough; it must be 
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allied in the pulpit, where the preacher has a 
mixed and intelligent congregation before 
him, with a manner which disarms prejudice, 
and a purpose which is none the less strong 
because it is persuasive, and doubly effective 
because it is the eloquence both of the heart 
and the mind. 

So Savonarola determined now to drop the 
custom of the times, which was to adorn 
speech with quotations from the Greek and 
Latin philosophers, and to support his state- 
ments and teaching by the Bible and refer- 
ence to events happening around him. His 
plan did not meet with immediate success. 

In the meantime, the Papal See had fallen 
on evil times. Sixtus the Fourth, who was 
in the Chair at Rome, had several natural 
sons, whom, for decency’s sake, he called his 
“* nephews.”’ 

For these ‘‘ nephews ”’ he wished to obtain 
dukedoms or high places in the Church, and 
in order to carry out his intrigues and 
designs he waged war like any temporal 
prince, always with these as his instruments. 
Ferrara became involved in the miserable 
fray, and all Italy was thrown into arms. 
The monastery in which Savonarola lived, in 
common with other institutions in Ferrara, 
had to be closed, and Savonarola himself was 
sent to the famous monastery of St. Marco 
in Florence. 
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Glad as Savonarola was to say good-bye 
to a city where he had never felt quite at 
home, and where the presence of his friends 
embarrassed him rather than otherwise, his 
thoughts, as he journeyed along the mountain 
paths, across the Apennines, towards the most 
elegant and, at that time, learned city of 
Europe, were mixed with interest and, 
perhaps, a good deal of indignation, as he 
reflected that it was the head of Christendom 
who had thrown fair Italy into the confusion 
and horrors of war, and that at a time when 
she ought to present a united front against 
the Turks, who only two years ago had 
descended on Otranto itself. 

Again the poet’s voice perhaps was heard 
within him saying :— 

‘Oh, that I might break those spreading 
wings!’’ And again came the gentle warn- 
ing, as he espied in the distance the towers 
and minarets of Florence: ‘‘ Weep, and keep 
peace; so seemeth best to me.”’ 

And so, entering Florence, where he was 
to fight, conquer, live, and die, he hid these 
things in his heart, until his purpose to 
purify the Church, and break the spreading 
wings of tyranny, became the passion of 
his life. 

Savonarola had a nature to which Florence 
appealed. He was a student, a scholar, and 
an author. He found libraries and academies 
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of learning occupied by men whose fame 
was international. 

After his thoughts behind the grey walls 
of the monastery of Bologna, or his work 
among the unsympathetic buildings of 
Ferrara, he found relief in the tender hues 
of the surrounding Tuscan capital. It was 
with him, as with all who visit that fascinat- 
ing city; the poetry of Petrarch seemed to 
pervade the halls of learning. The shade of 
Dante, with his dream of liberty for the 
race, appeared still to haunt the Ponte 
Vecchio (Old Bridge), built by the abiding 
genius of Gaddi—the very bridge, which no 
one ever saw unmoved, where Dante first 
saw, too, the divine Beatrice of his immortal 
poem—while Giotto and Botticelli, and, more 
lately, Michel Angelo had filled the churches, 
and especially the monastery of St. Marco, 
with its scenes in the life of our Lord, and 
angel forms, which were then the veneration 
and are now the admiration of visitors and 
citizens alike. 

It is not, indeed, difficult to imagine the 
feelings of an impressionable mind like 
Savonarola’s in a city full of historical in- 
terest, and whose every building had its 
own hoary and stirring associations. The 
monastery of St. Marco was an ancient 
building. It had gone to decay in the early 
part of the century, outwardly and inwardly, 
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for its monks led scandalous lives, under its 
Prior. It can be easily conceived, when the 
papacy itself had so deeply fallen, that the 
monasteries, too, had lapsed into corruption. 

We remember the efforts of Catherine of 
Siena to purify them. We recall the 
immense labours of Santa Teresa, who 
brought all the strength of her noble 
character and all the wisdom of her richly 
endowed mind to reform the religious houses 
of:Spain, but who, nevertheless, found them 
no better in this age in Spain than her sister 
of Siena did in Italy, for she wrote of them 
as being ‘‘a short cut to Hell. If parents 
would take my advice, they would rather 
marry their daughters to the very poorest of 
men, or else keep them at home under their 
own eye. If young women will be wicked at 
home, their wickedness will not be long 
hidden at home; but in monasteries, such as 
I speak of, their worst wickedness can be 
completely covered up from every human 
eve, ? 

The historical monastery of St. Marco, 
then in Florence, fell from the same internal 
sore.* But St. Marco, reformed, became a 
centre of erudition and research; the most 
renowned men of Florence, including the 





* Though its previous Prior Founder, St. Antonine, is 
revered to this day asa saint, and his memory cherished, 
for his practical love to the poorest of the city. 
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reigning head himself, repaired hither for 
conversation with their learned inmates. 

St. Marco was not, however, only renowned 
for its works of learning and of art; it 
became known for its works of charity. 

After a lapse of four hundred years we 
gaze full of awe before those frescoes, depict- - 
ing the Saviour dying on the cross, and a 
group of the Apostles and holy women who 
stand and kneel around the feet of that 
central Figure. 

Something of the passion of tears and the 
depth of emotion, which Michel Angelo— 
himself a monk in the monastery—succeeded 
in conveying to those cold convent walls, and 
making them palpitate with life, seizes us, 
as we dimly discern their meaning, and read 
their spiritual lessons.* 

It requires, therefore, no great stretch of 
our imagination to fancy Savonarola kneeling 
or standing before those same recently-painted 
plaster frescoes, their undying genius finding 
a response in his own devotion to the same 
Lord, and his own love interpreting for him 
‘“all that was most painful in the Saviour’s 
agony, all that was most helpful in the 
Master’s life and death,’’ and sharing also 





* Ruskin and others, have rediscovered these treasures 
for us by scraping away the paint or whitewash with 
which the walls have been covered by ignorant or irre- 
verent hands. 
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something of his fellow-monk’s—the gifted 
painter’s—fervent piety. 

Such was Florence, the city of beauty and 
poetry, where he was destined to sorrow and 
rejoice over defeat and victory, to lay aside 
some of the extravagances and illusions of 
youth, and to adopt in their place the stern 
realities of life. 

As he walked with the monks in the well- 
laid-out garden of St. Marco, he felt he had 
come to his life’s battle-ground, and most of 
his biographers agree, that as he passed 
over the famous time-marked bridges, and 
witnessed the ancient and new buildings, the 
former made classical by past association, 
and the latter renowned by the breath of 
modern life stirring within them, something 
of the gloom vanished from his face, and 
something akin to joy entered into his soul. 

The city made a flattering impression upon 
his mind by its harmony of colour and sym- 
metry of form. 

Florence, with its sun-bathed houses and 
piazzas, had the art of covering up and for- 
getting to-day her black deeds of yesterday, 
and in his bosom there lurked as yet, at 
least, no suspicion of its coming struggles; 
nor even as he crossed the piazza and square- 
faced Signoria, with its sky-reaching tower, 
came there any shadow of that tragedy, 
which was to close his life on that very spot. 

E 
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But Savonarola’s struggles were soon to 
commence, for he discovered by intuition 
that towns, like people, may show a smiling 
face and hold a bleeding heart, and he was 
to find out by experience that this bleeding 
heart was not so easy to bind up, nor even 
to reach. 

It was only gradually that it dawned even 
upon his alert mind, that that heart was 
bleeding by the pressure of the hand of a 
cruel, if refined tyrant, who by his measure 
of repression—all covered up by his muni- 
ficence—had left Florence with liberties gone, 
her conscience violated, and her liberty- 
loving people trampled into servitude, or 
seduced into sordid pleasures by the deliberate 
policy of the few. This man—a name of 
European reputation for learning and con- 
quest—was Lorenzo, called ‘‘ The Magnifi- 
cents” 

The character of Lorenzo de’ Medici is 
somewhat difficult to define. Many seem to 
have been extravagant in their condemnation 
of him as a ruthless and bloody tyrant, 
grandson of the man who really was the 
despot of Florence, and that he only inherited 
by birth the conditions of political life in that 
State, and did not himself make them. 

Others again seem to us at least to have 
erred in the other direction, and because 
Lorenzo was the most perfect representative 
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of manners, literature, and art of his age, and 
the embodiment of a finished politician, who, 
in difficult and complicated times, invariably 
knew how to secure his own ends, while 
concealing his motives by the sophistry of 
rhetoric or the casuistry of the born philo- 
sopher, have forgotten or excused with too 
large a charity the many serious flaws in his 
character as a man in any age, and the 
glaring facts that history, as well as _his- 
torians, have brought against him as a ruler. 
The truth, as usual, probably lies midway. 

We cannot, in his various biographies, or 
in careful examination of the verdict of his 
times, find with Bishop Creighton that he 
combined the ‘“‘ selfish audacity of the old 
free war captain with the suave hypocrisy 
of the cautious merchant, both characters 
being daubed with attempts at _ literary 
adornment; ’’ for Lorenzo never governed by 
the sword, and knew nothing of the art of 
war, while as a merchant his family charged 
him with having neglected the affairs of his 
House of Commerce, losing or squandering 
immense sums of money in his patronage of 
art, or in purchasing valuable libraries. 

Neither, on the other hand, can we see 
what ground there is for the statement that 
he was first and last an unprincipled sensualist, 
debauching a people by lewd pageants, and 
using art as the handmaid of vice. 
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For there can be no doubt that, although 
Lorenzo did ‘‘ much evil in the sight of the 
Lord,’ he also did much good, established 
many institutions that became the glory of 
Italy; made many laws which eased the 
conditions of the oppressed; and was, in 
every sense of the word, a scholar in his own 
right, and did more than any then living 
man to disseminate the light of knowledge 
by his own pen and personal influence, as 
well as by his enormous, if ill-gotten, wealth. 

Still, when every allowance is made for the 
times, for his youth, and for his great tempta- 
tions, the fact remains that his influence was 
worldly and hypocritical, sometimes cruel and 
heartless, and always against the liberties 
and interests of the city which he ruled. 

Commercial prosperity had made Florence 
rich in an age when, as in our own, money 
was valued for the luxury it could bring. 

With luxury came a decay of energy, and 
a desire to have a strong foreign policy, in 
order to secure rest at home. On this altar 
of ease Florence sacrificed her liberties. 

Lorenzo, young, gifted, and rich, sur- 
rounded with evil admirers or bitter enemies, 
chose his worldly policy on coming into 
power. He fell easily into the position of a 
dictator when dealing with his enemies 
abroad, and into the rdle of a despot when 
dealing with his fellow-citizens at home. 
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““In his rule,’’ says an authority, ‘‘ was 
one great flaw. This was not tyranny, nor 
corruption, nor any fault for which he was 
responsible, but the want of a constitutional 
position corresponding to his power.”’ 

The historian cannot blame Lorenzo de’ 
Medici without first of all blaming Florence, 
for she was a backslidden State; and Lorenzo 
fell not only into the temptation of being her 
despotic ruler, but, like the true seducer, to 
increase his sway over her conscience, he 
indulged her vanity and love of pleasure in 
popular shows, in epoch-making carnivals, 
for which he provided the money, and elegant 
but immorally suggestive songs, which he 
himself composed to amuse her citizens. 

It is useless, of course, to endeavour to 
excuse this robbery of the liberty of Florence, 
though we can explain it. Neither can any 
allowance be made for his own personal 
depravity. 

But what shall we say of the times when 
three consecutive heads of Christendom were 
elected by payment of huge sums of money 
which they had secretly provided; when the 
standard of womanhood was so low that she 
—and she loved to have it so—was only 
regarded as an instrument for man’s gratifi- 
cation, and when three popes in succession 
allowed their illegitimate children to throw 
their country into constant wars, and whom 
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they never for a moment hesitated to employ 
to increase their power as heads of the 
Papal States? 

We must not forget that other countries, 
including England as well as Italy, held 
polished tyrants who, in securing the ends of 
their policy, were just as cruel as, and often 
more heartless than, those of the Italian ruler 
of Florence. 

We have said enough of Lorenzo to enable 
the reader to grasp the character of the man, 
and enough of the times to assist him in 
understanding that the people were sunk in 
pleasure, and that under the double pursuit 
of elegant ease and pagan learning the fate 
of the State had gone out of the hands of 
the populace into the hands of Lorenzo, its 
master and despot. 

Some such estimate of his character is 
necessary, or we shall not understand where 
the two men—Lorenzo and Savonarola—felt 
their antagonism for each other’s aims. 

It was only natural that they should come 
into collision, for they were the two most 
gifted men in Florence, and their ambitions 
were opposed to one another’s. The one 
wanted to establish a theocracy, with Christ 
as Ruler of the State; the other would have 
none of it. Those who have seen the repre- 
sentation of Lorenzo’s face must have been 
struck with its resemblance to Voltaire’s. 
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It is a face that is at once intellectual and 
sinister, and but for those intelligent eyes, 
flaming out of a high overarching brow, 
with its flat, irregular nose, and the wide, 
crooked, thin-lipped mouth, it would be as 
repulsive as it is ugly. 

The light of the eyes, however, corrected 
the former, and the dignity of manner made 
the observer forget the latter. Lorenzo’s 
brilliant wit and vivacious powers of conver- 
sation threw enemies and friends alike off 
their guard, and completed the charm by 
which the dictator disarmed prejudice, and 
often won even the deep affection of those 
who came under his spell. 

Such, then, was the man who was to dis- 
pute the palm of authority in Florence with 
Savonarola, and whose proud will at last 
bent low in humility before the fiery herald 
of the Cross, the Friar conquering the 
despot ! 


CHAPTER N- 


SAVONAROLA THE DENOUNCER, PROPHET, AND 
RELIGIOUS REFORMER. 


‘Reach out your hands to the people. The interests 
of the people are our concern ; their welfare is the real 
object of our work and life.’’-—Rainy. 


FLORENCE in the fifteenth century was very 
similar to Athens in the time of St. Paul. 
She was devoted to art and learning, seeking 
only to hear something new. 

She had provided herself with a Court 
Preacher, Fra Mariano, who was as popular 
as he was temperate in utterance, for he had 
won the admiration of both Lorenzo, who 
had built him a convent, and of the famous 
philosopher Marcilio Ficino, who had testi- 
fied that he did not ‘‘ weary men by perpetual 
admonitions, but was moderation itself.’’ 

This was just the kind of preacher that 
suited Florence, and with his nice differences 
in logic, his rounded periods in rhetoric, and 
his classical quotations, he was a formidable 
opponent to anyone who had not his gifts. 
But to Savonarola, whose manner was abrupt, 
he was a thorn in the flesh, for he preached 
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an opposite doctrine and raised up a different 
ideal to the people. Neither was Savonarola 
to gain an easy victory; for, though as Lector 
or Lecturer to his fellow-monks in St. Marco 
he won great enthusiasm, his course of 
Lenten Sermons so failed that his congrega- 
tion at the Church of St. Lorenzo dwindled 
down to twenty-five men, women, and children. 
He retained, however, the confidence of 
his superiors, and though he so despaired 
of himself as to be tempted to give up all 
public preaching, he made another attempt 
at San Gimignano, a town of then some 
artistic and political significance lying among 
the beautiful hills of Siena. Here, where 
the delightful valleys and hills wear an 
almost eternal smile, Savonarola found a 
people less refined, perhaps, than those of 
Florence, but also less unspoilt, and far more 
children of the Nature they loved so well. 
There is something of mystery and fascina- 
tion in this city of dark towers, and some- 
thing of hope in its smiling streets and 
surrounding landscape in April— 


‘« When the glad spring green grows luminous 
With coming summer’s golden glow.” 


Its influence was not unfelt by Savonarola, 
for it was here he broke into liberty, and it 
was here that he gave to the world the 
results of his close study of the life and 
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tendencies of Italy and the Word of God, 
upon which he ever based his conclusions. 

The message of these famous sermons was 
threefold, and they became the burden and 
battle-cry of every message in ever-varying 
form from this time forward. First, that 
the Church would be scourged; secondly, 
that it would be regenerated; thirdly, that 
all this would come to pass quickly. 

Savonarola believed himself favoured with 
direct revelations from and communication 
with God. He also believed himself to be 
the subject of special visions, and that God 
spoke to him in dreams. He never, how- 
ever, quoted these remarkable soul experi- 
ences which he enjoyed in hours of prayerful 
ecstasy in his cell, but always appealed to 
the things that happened around him, to 
reason, and, above all, to the Bible, as con- 
firmatory of his teaching. 

The Church a hundred years before had 
burnt those who interpreted or spread the 
sacred writings, but a broader spirit had 
now pervaded all society, and Savonarola 
was recommended by his spiritual adviser to 
study the Scriptures as the ‘‘ sure light for 
the soul, and the certain guide of life.’’ 

With Savonarola the Bible was not only 
an infallible guide which God had given man, 
but it was to him the supreme authority for 
action. 
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He turned with weariness from the involved 
philosophy of Macilio Ficinio—as Wesley did 
from that of his times—with his endless 
niceties of logic, or his ideas of the world 
being possessed of so many kinds of souls. 
Neither did he find authority in the involved 
Scholasticism of St. Thomas Aquinas, as 
much as he admired his wonderful system, 
which was everywhere studied and accepted. 

He withdrew himself from all these to the 
certain light of the Bible, which had been his 
guide in youth, his comforter in the dark 
periods of his search after truth, and which 
had given him something of the sternness 
and tenderness of the Jewish prophets. 

He knew that Book by heart. His mind 
was steeped in its spirit. His heart was full 
of its imagery, poetry, and history. His soul 
breathed its pure atmosphere. To him it was 
a world in a world; the little world which 
contained in understandable and _spirit-dis- 
cernible characters the greater universe 
outside. 

It held for him the whole history of the 
human race, All that this world contains of 
tragedy, of error, of virtue, of vice, of 
supreme good and deepest evil in human life, 
whether in the past, present, or in ages to 
come, was reflected or foreshadowed in the 
Book of Life, called the Bible. 

I have held his own Bible in my hands, 
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and though centuries have passed over the 
treasure, it is full of interest, for it is scored 
and underlined, different renderings and read- 
ings filling up its margins. And in these 
commentaries and marginal readings is to 
be found, perhaps, the best and truest inter- 
pretation of the monk’s method of study, the 
source of his inspiration for preaching, as 
well as the origin of those mistakes into 
which he, no doubt, fell, in trying to find in 
the happenings of Italy an exact parallel 
and confirmation in the history of Israel. 
Still, though we may question his too literal 
interpretation of the Word of God, we may 
not doubt the tremendous power with which 
he thundered the same awful prophecies of 
coming disaster and woe at the people; nor 
can we cease to marvel at some of the 
remarkable fulfilments of his prophecies. 

So successful was his preaching at San 
Gimignano that he was sent on a preaching 
tour in Tuscany and Lombardy. His words 
had found an echo in hearts who thought as 
he did, but did not dare to express their 
feelings; and thus, gaining confidence in 
himself and in his mission by the people’s 
visible encouragement, his thoughts and 
words came rolling out, gaining in every 
fresh sermon all the more strength and sub- 
stance by having been imprisoned, like him- 
self, in the lonely cell of his brain, or forged 
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in the chamber of his soul, where he had 
heard the voice of the Lord. 

Especially was this the case in Brescia, 
where, having the example of the beautiful 
character of the famous Arnold of Brescia, 
who perished in a similar attempt to purify 
the Church two hundred years before, he 
felt himself inspired by his example and by 
the ease with which he stirred the Brescians 
to sympathy and enthusiasm. Savonarola’s 
theme was the Book of Revelation. He 
described with heated fervour and storming 
passion the figures of the four and twenty 
Elders as representing the woes of God upon 
a world which had departed from Him. 

Selecting one of these Elders as the one 
chosen to bring punishment to Italy, his 
eloquence and fancy made him wellnigh a 
visible being, whose white presence was 
hovering about the country, and the beating 
of whose wings could almost be heard by 
those who listened to the preacher. 

‘Your city will be a prey to raging foes. 
You will see rivers of blood in the streets; 
your wives will be torn from their husbands ; 
virgins will be ravished; children murdered 
before their mothers’ eyes; and all will be 
terror, fire, and bloodshed. 

‘* But,’’ cried he, when the intensity of feel- 
ing was at its height, ‘‘ repent, inasmuch as 
the Lord will have mercy on the just.”’ 
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The date of this remarkable utterance, 
amounting in reality to a prophecy of an 
event now of historical fame, was 1486. In 
1512, that is twenty-six years afterwards, 
the French invaded Italy, and in the sack 
of Brescia the biographer of Savonarola— 
Burlamacchi—tells us, the inhabitants remem- 
bered the vision of the form of the Elder of 
the Revelation and the words of the now 
silent and martyred prophet of their doom. 

‘‘ For two days,’’ says the latest authority 
on the history of those times, ‘‘ Brescia was 
swayed by the fury of a horde of brutal 
soldiers. More than eight thousand were 
slain, and many of the French were so 
laden with spoil that they returned home to 
enjoy it. ’* 

Savonarola’s fame spread throughout the 
provinces of Italy, yet his sudden and decided 
success only made him humble, and his 
failure in Florence made still too painful an 
impression upon his really noble nature and 
candour of heart. He had recourse to prayer. 

In the poetic imagination or facile faith of 
Fra Sebastian, a fellow-monk, a halo of light 
was often seen to encircle his head as he lay 
in trance-like prayer in some solitary place. 

The halo of light we can safely leave to 
the painters of the times, whose custom it 





* Creighton’s ‘‘ History of the Papacy.’’ 
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was to give all their saintly heroes this crown 
of heavenly glory; but of the preacher’s 
modesty and earnestness there can be no 
doubt. His feelings and attitude of soul. may 
be best judged in a letter to his mother, to 
whom he turns in his success as in his failure. 

After assuring the now aging lady of his 
inability to offer to her anything but his 
prayers, as his profession condemned him 
to eternal poverty, he continues: ‘‘I have 
renounced this world, and have become a 
labourer in my Master’s vineyard in many 
cities, not only to save my own soul, but the 
souls of other men. 

““If the Lord has entrusted that talent to 
me, I must need use it as He wills. And, 
seeing that He hath chosen me for this 
sacred office, rest content that I fulfil it far 
from my native place, for I bear better fruit 
than I could have borne in Ferrara. There 
it would be with me as it was with Christ, 
when His countrymen said: ‘Is not this 
man a carpenter and the son of a carpenter?’ 

‘But out of my own place this has never 
been said to me; rather, when I have to 
depart, men and women shed tears, and hold 
my words in much esteem. 

‘“‘Know then that this heart of mine is 
more than ever bent on devoting soul and 
body, and all the knowledge granted me by 
God to His service and my _ neighbours’ 
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salvation; and since this work was not to 
be done in my own district, I am fain to 
perform it elsewhere. Encourage all to 
righteous living. I depart for Genoa this day.”’ 

It will be seen that Savonarola was an 
itinerant preacher, with practically all the 
northern part of Italy as his field. Genoa, 
then, as now, an important city, vying in 
commercial significance with Venice or 
Florence, and competing with Marseilles for 
the trade of the Mediterranean—was as 
equally stirred with the message as were 
Brescia and San Gimignano. 

The wide reputation he had gained by his 
teaching was enhanced by an incident at 
Reggio, and which was the indirect means 
of recalling him to Florence, to which his 
heart ever inclined, as the magnetic needle 
points to the north. 

Savonarola sat among the grey and black- 
robed monks in the Chapter in Reggio, 
where homage was paid to the dignitaries 
of the Church by the foremost scholars of 
the day. 

Among these scholars was one, young in 
face and distinguished in form from the rest 
by his extreme beauty of figure and charm 
of address. 

Young Pico della Mirandola—for such was 
his name—had just come from Bologna, 
crowned with the laurels of university fame. 
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Pico offered a striking contrast, with his 
youthful face wreathed in smiles, and with 
his manner so full of courtesy and buoyant 
sociability, to the sombre Dominican monk, 
with his grave pale face half hidden in his 
cowl, from which pierced and as often rolled 
those deep-set luminous eyes. 

And yet, by the magnetic touch of sym- 
pathy, those two souls were that day so knit 
together as to never lose their deep and 
eternal admiration for each other’s character, 
and, their natures so strangely dissimilar, 
began to respond to the sacred and _ har- 
monious cords of a friendship which was to 
last through life’s vicissitudes and defy 
death’s cruellest separation.* 

A question of discipline brought Savon- 
arola to his feet, and stirred him to such 
enthusiasm, as to transfix his surprised 
hearers with mixed feelings of amazement 
or anger, as he denounced the sins of the 
Church. : 

Transported by his own eloquence, he 
carried many of his listeners with him as he 
sat down, exhausted with his effort. 

From that day he became a marked figure, 
and he was revealed as a man of extra- 
ordinary mental and spiritual power. Pico, 





* The young philosopher died early, and lies buried 
in Savonarola’s church, dressed in death, not in the 
gown of the philosopher, but in the brown garb of the 
Order of his friend. 
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the brilliant young philosopher, lingered to 
congratulate him at the close. 

Time elapsed—Savonarola was gradually 
making a reputation for himself as a de- 
nouncer of the easy paganism of the times 
and as a reformer of the Church, but not 
yet in Florence. 

Pico got into trouble with the Pope on 
account of a book he had written, and which 
he obstinately refused to withdraw. In the 
conflict with the Holy See he needed com- 
fort and advice. He sought it in vain from 
his friend and patron, Lorenzo. He bethought 
him of the Friar, whose pale face and fiery 
eloquence had attracted him at Reggio, in 
1486. He was the companion of the then 
all-powerful Lorenzo the Magnificent. He 
prevailed upon him to send a letter recalling 
Savonarola to Florence. 

When that historic letter was sent, neither 
Pico della Mirandola nor Lorenzo dreamed 
it was to be fatal to the house of Medici— 
the death-warrant to the long-drawn tyranny 
established by guile and maintained by 
studied deception. Yet so it proved ; and 
Savonarola, also apprehensive of coming 
events, yet ignorant of his own réle in the 
coming tragedy, journeyed. along the road 
across the Apennines, as he had done once 
before from Ferrara. There are some minds 
so sensitive to outside impressions and inside 
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monitions that they are like those delicate 
instruments used by scientists to indicate the 
slightest movements of the magnetic needle. 
Savonarola had a mind thus delicately sus- 
ceptible to surrounding influences. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that, perhaps overwrought with these appre- 
hensions of coming conflict, and with the 
long journey in the summer, his strength 
gave way. 

At this moment, it is said, a mysterious 
stranger approached, and, lending him aid, 
accompanied him to Florence. When at the 
San Gallo Gate, the stranger disappeared 
as mysteriously as he came, but added: 
““Remember to do that for which God hath 
sent thee !’’ 

To us, such an incident would simply mean 
that a benevolently disposed person had 
helped us in a time of physical weakness, 
and be a pleasing and providential coin- 
cidence to be stored up in grateful memory. 
To Savonarola, the contemplative monk, it 
was a vision which was to guide and control 
his future conduct. The episode, though 
insignificant, is interesting, as showing how 
easily Savonarola fell under the influence of 
the mysterious, and was inclined to inter- 
pret all that happened as having a Divine 
origin. 

Still, no sooner arrived in the city, he 
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became the practical reformer, for, quickly 
measuring up the situation, he saw intuitively 
what he could and what he could not do, 
surrounded with such elements of criticism, 
doubt, and paganism, as now reigned un- 
reproved in Florence. 

He felt his way then by delivering some 
lectures in the garden of the monastery, and 
by printing several pamphlets explaining his 
ideas. Both these methods had the effect of 
awakening curiosity in the Florentines; and 
when he announced, one Saturday, to his 
audience under the damask rose _ tree— 
which has been regrafted again and again 
down to the present day—that ‘‘ To-morrow 
we will speak in church, and give a lecture 
and a sermon,’’ Savonarola had for ever 
gained the ear of Florence. 

Henceforth philosophers, _ freethinkers, 
pagan poets, and popular worldly-minded 
preachers began to lose their fascination for 
the people ; and the vile, immoral, sug- 
gestive writings, such as the ‘‘ Songs of the 
Carnival,’’ by Lorenzo, were replaced by the 
hymns of the Church of God. It is difficult 
for the visitor to Florence to-day to realise 
that the unassuming church, still standing 
in the midst of the convent of St. Marco, 
presented on the rst of August, 1489, a 
scene of commotion, unusual even amongst 
the excitable Florentines. 
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The severely-lined chapel was filled with 
an eager congregation of multi-costumed 
people, who sat in the seats, thronged the 
aisles, stood around the altar and pulpit, or 
who clung to the gratings, in order that 
they might have a glimpse of the man who 
had been recalled to Florence by Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

His friends trembled. Would he main- 
tain in critical and pleasure-loving Florence 
the reputation he had made in Upper Italy? 

“Father !’’ said these outspoken critics, 
““one cannot deny that your doctrine is 
true, awfui, and necessary; but your manner 
of delivering it lacks grace, especially as it 
is daily compared with that of Fra Mariano.”’ 

He would, said they, fail again, in spite of 
his almost indignant answer: ‘‘ These verbal 
elegancies and ornaments will have to give 
way to sound doctrine simply preached! ”’ 

But neither friends nor foes, nor that 
great mass of humanity which was gathered 
more out of curiosity than reverence for the 
preacher, were prepared for the fiery, irre- 
sistible eloquence that followed the first thrill 
of expectancy, as Savonarola, fresh from 
fasting and prayer, emerged from his cell to 
the pulpit of St. Marco’s Church. 

His pale face, his cowl-covered head, his 
swaying form as he foretold the speedy 
scourging of the Church and its equally 
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speedy regeneration, or denounced in a thun- 
derous voice, that spoke of approaching 
doom, the luxury and sins of the clergy and 
people, now raised his audience to transports 
of joy, now carried it down to the depths of 
woe, where it could only find relief in irre- 
pressible tears. It was a great moment. It 
was an historic hour. When that hour had 
struck, it left Savonarola the victor on this 
moral battle-field, and, in spite of some 
murmurs that he was only a ‘‘ chattering 
Friar,’’ the choice was made between the 
tenets of paganism and the teaching of 
Christianity. 

Savonarola fascinated the common people 
by his imagery and popular plain speech, 
while he captivated the more refined by his 
evident mastery of the classics, when he 
chose to employ them in support of his pur- 
poses of arguments. He grew in favour and 
influence with all classes, month by month, 
raising, however, the suspicion of Lorenzo, 
the jealousy of the Court preacher—Fra 
Mariano—and the hatred of that party in the 
city which stood for vice and fast living. 

St. Marco, in 1491, became too small to 
contain the ever eager and increasing con- 
gregations that hung upon his words. He 
was invited to preach in the cathedral, called 
the Duomo. 


Many of the churches built at an earlier 
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period, as the Duomo was, when the different 
Preaching Orders arose, were less beautiful 
than commodious. 

Time has toned down their colours, the 
hand of the artist has beautified them, or 
the mallet of the restorer may have improved 
or marred them, but nothing can hide from 
the observer the original intention of those 
Preaching Friars who built them. 

They wanted space for preaching and 
prayer, and a place for burial, and did not 
give a snap of the finger for fine modern 
spires. They were built of native stone— 
not painted as now—while the roof was of 
rough wood, resembling that of an immense 
Swedish barn. 

Inside, the huge space was divided into 
vaulted arches, to hold the people better; 
and, in order that they could be reached, 
when full, by the voice from the central 
pulpit, or when not so full, from one of the 
vaulted arches, forming a separate preaching 
place of itself. Such then was the immense 
church in which Savonarola found himself 
called upon to address his now earnest, 
reverent hearers. 

Here sat the great Lorenzo himself, the 
magistrate of the city, surrounded by the 
most renowned men of the times, their caps 
marking them out as scholars, their doublets 
as gentlemen. 
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And here, too, mingled with these great 
ones the crowds of the common people who 
‘heard him gladly.” 

The interest the Friar’s preaching caused 
among the people, whose presentiment of 
coming woes in Italy were all in accord 
with the preacher’s, and the hostility his 
writings had awakened in his enemies, made 
him pause to ask whether it was wise to 
continue on this path. 

He tried, therefore, to confine himself to 
the exposition of God’s Word, and avoided 
all mention of visions, inward revelations, 
and threats of coming doom. 

But to Savonarola’s nature this was back- 
sliding, and he found it harder to carry his 
moderation into practice than he thought. 

‘“ All that withdrew me,” says Savonarola, 
‘“from my principal study became quickly 
distasteful, and whenever I sought to enter 
on another path, I became instantly hateful 
to myself. And I remember when I was 
preaching in the Duomo, in 1491, and had 
already composed my sermon upon these 
visions, I determined to omit all mention of 
them, and never to recur to the subject again. 

‘““God is my witness how I watched and 
prayed the whole Saturday and throughout 
the night ; but all other ways, all other 
doctrines save this were denied me. 

‘“Towards break of dawn, being weary 
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and dejected by my long vigil, I heard, as 
I prayed, a voice saying to me: ‘ Fool! 
Dost thou not see that it is God’s will thou 
should’st continue in the same path?’ Where- 
fore, I preached that day terrifically ! 

‘““ Fathers make sacrifice,’’ he cried, speak- 
ing of the traffic the Church was then making 
of ceremonies, ‘‘to their false idol, urging 
their sons to enter the ecclesiastical life, in 
order to obtain benefices and prebends; and 
there ye hear it said: ‘ Blessed be the house 
that owns a fat cure!’ 

““But I say unto you, a time will come, 
when it will rather be said: Woe to that 
house, and ye will feel the edge of the 
sword upon you. 

‘“In these days there is no grace, no gift 
of the Holy Spirit, that may not be bought 
or sold.’’ 

Speaking of the corruption of manners, he 
continued: ‘‘ Bethink ye well, O ye rich, for 
affliction shall smite you. This city shall no 
more be called Florence, but a den of thieves, 
of turpitude and of bloodshed ! 

‘*T sought no longer to speak in Thy Name, 
O Lord, but Thy Word has become like a 
fire within me, consuming the very marrow 
of my bones. Therefore am I derided and 
despised of the people. But I cry unto the 
Lord day and night. I say unto you, know 
that unheard-of times are at hand.”’ 
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Speaking of the work for Christ, he says: 
‘‘ When Jesus came to redeem the world, He 
found hearers in Judea alone, but He ultimately 
transformed the human race. So he, however 
derided, would succeed in raising up a holy 
priesthood of saints, who will dress like the 
poor, and will not seek the great. They will 
be truthful. They will climb the Mount 
of Faith. They will have revelation from 
Heaven and much learning; not, however, 
the learning of Scotus* or the poets, but 
that of their own conscience and of Holy 
Writ. 

““ Wherefore,’ he concludes, ‘‘ pray for 
enlightenment. That is your sole need !’’ 

It was no wonder that such plain words 
stirred up the bitterest opposition on the 
part of Lorenzo and his party. But the 
people flocked in ever-increasing numbers to 
the Duomo, and the authorities. were never 
absent, either from duty or from curious 
interest. 





* Don Scotus—a Scotchman—was one of the famous 
Scholastics, and noted for his deep and intricate learning. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PREACHER BECOMES THE MAS'ER 
OF A STATE. 


‘Christ! Iam Christ’s! and let the name suffice you 
Ay, for me too He greatly hath sufficed. 
Lo, with no winning words I would entice you. 
Paul has no honour and no friend but Christ. 


MEYER 


SAVONAROLA was now well in his work, and 
with that confidence which conscious ability 
and the conviction of being divinely guided 
ever gives, he increased in power and bold- 
ness of utterance as the weeks went by. He 
himself was encouraged, for he wrote to Fra 
Domenico, one of his friemds, who was then 
preaching at Pisa, and who was destined to 
play an important part in the further life of 
our hero :— 

““Our work goes on well, for God helps 
us marvellously, although the chief men in 
the city are against us, and many fear that 
we may meet with the fate of Fra Bernardino.* 

‘‘ But I have faith in the Lord! He gives 
us daily courage and perseverance, and I 


* A monk who was banished tor plain speaking on 
usury. 
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preach the regeneration of the Church, taking 
the Scriptures as my sole guide. Be of good 
cheer, and return quickly, that I may tell 
thee the marvellous deeds of the Lord.’’ 

At this distance of time, it is difficult for 
us to gauge the success or measure the 
effect of this remarkable monk’s preaching, 
in a city given over to the will of a popular 
despot and to luxurious pleasures. 

Admirers of Savonarola in Florence to-day 
point the visitor to the pillar in the cathedral 
where his pulpit stood; and, perhaps, the 
most eloquent proofs of his singular power 
are the marks that pulpit made, and the 
now huge empty space,* where ten thousand 
people once stood around, hanging on the 
preacher’s words, as for eternity, and fre- 
quently breaking out into applause, which 
his words had awakened, and, according to 
common report, which Church custom was 
now powerless to suppress. 

Only once, either before or since, has that 
magnificent edifice, of which a famous pope, 
on visiting, cried: ‘‘ At St. Peter’s, in Rome, 
one thinks; but here one prays,’’ had any 
similar scene taken place, and that was at 
the time of another friar, whose denun- 
ciation of sin was so scathing, that the 











* Never, so far as I have been able to gather, filled to 
hear any preacher after the death of Savonarola, or as 
he was now affectionately called the ‘‘Frate’’ or 
‘Brother.”’ 
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impressionable Florentines, ever ready then 
as now to voice their feelings in words, cried 
out : ‘‘ Misericordia !’’ ‘‘ Misericordia !’’ (Have 
mercy !) 

But great as was the mastery that 
Savonarola gained over the populace, still 
greater was the ascendency he acquired over 
his enemies. Imagine the power his person 
and words must have had, for him to be 
invited to preach in the very centre of the 
government and home of the Medici, of his 
arch-opponent Lorenzo. 

Here, then, he stood; no longer on eccle- 
siastical, but on secular ground, and in one 
of the most magnificent halls that the Middle 
Ages have handed down to the present 
generation. The frescoes of the Old Masters, 
representing scenes in Florentine history, are 
still to be seen in this ‘‘ Hall of the Five 
Hundred,”’ in the Palazzio Vecchio, holding 
several thousand persons, where Savonarola 
preached, and where he was_ afterwards 
made a prisoner, tried and condemned, and 
where to-day, as if to undo that terrible mis- 
take, and as if to perpetuate his marvellous 
powers, a statue to his memory now stands. 

Conscious that he was at the heart of 
things, and speaking to the very sources of 
Florentine government and life, we can 
imagine him turning from those war scenes 
on the walls, and allowing his eyes to rest on 
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the quieting pictures which a master hand 
had painted on the ceiling of the historic 
chamber, summoning courage for the effort. 
‘‘T am here in the waters of Tiberias,’’ he 
began somewhat cautiously. ‘‘In the pres- 
ence of the Signory I do not feel master of 
myself as in church. Therefore am I con- 
strained to be more measured and urbane, 
even as Christ in the home of the Pharisee. 

‘‘T must tell you then,’’ he continued, as 
he remembered the purpose for which he 
stood there, ‘‘ that all the evil and all the 
good of the city depend upon its head; and, 
therefore, great is his responsibility, even for 
small sins, since, if he followed the right 
path, the whole city would be sanctified. We 
must, therefore, fish in this sea with nets 
that can hold the smallest fish. 

‘“Nor must we employ overmuch caution; 
but, on the contrary, speak frankly and 
openly. Tyrants are incorrigible, because 
they are proud, because they love flattery, 
and because they will not restore ill-gotten 
gains. ... Ye must, therefore, remove dis- 
sensions, do justice, and exact honesty from 
all.”’ 

This would have been plain speaking at 
any time; but as no one but Lorenzo could 
have been referred to, it was as audacious 
as it was plain. It was not untimely either, 
for many in the city were growing tired of 
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the godlessness of the ruler, and the loss of 
all liberties under the sway of the equally 
tyrannous ministers. 

His language, however displeasing to 
Lorenzo, had the opposite effect on Savon- 
arola’s superiors, for he was made the Prior 
of St. Mark’s Monastery, which gave him a 
separate authority in his Church sphere, and 
a wider influence in the city. 

When Savonarola refused to pay him his 
respects Lorenzo felt very wounded. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘a stranger has come 
into my house, yet he will not stop to pay 
me a visit.”’ 

But whether out of fear for Savonarola’s 
influence, or for more personal reasons, he 
sought to win the monk by kindness. 

Lorenzo went several times to church, 
walked in the gardens of St. Marco, and 
otherwise made it plain that he wished to be 
on good terms with the preacher. But so 
execrable was the Magnificent’s character in 
his eyes, and so pernicious was his influence 
on the city, that Savonarola refused to see 
him or to receive any present from him. ‘‘A 
faithful dog does not leave off barking in his 
master’s defence because a bone is thrown 
to him!’’ was his rather ungracious answer 
to all proffered presents. 

Lorenzo, being ‘‘at last convinced that 
this was not the right soil in which to plant 
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vines,’’ adopted a still kinder method of 
winning Savonarola. 

He sent five of the most important citizens 
to represent to him how dangerous the 
course was of preaching to himself and to 
his work. But Savonarola stuck bravely to 
his guns, and said: ‘‘I know you, and that 
you have not come of your own free will, 
but of that of Lorenzo. Bid him do penance 
for his sins, for the Lord is no respecter of 
persons, and spares not the princes of the 
earth.’’ 

Lorenzo’s messengers seeing he was not 
afraid, hinted at banishment, to which he 
added: ‘‘ I fear not sentences of banishment, 
for this city of yours is like a mustard seed 
on the earth. But the new doctrine shall 
triumph, and the old shall fall. Although 
I be a stranger, and Lorenzo a citizen, and 
indeed the first in the city, I shall stay, and 
he shall depart !”’ 

It was on this occasion that before many 
witnesses he broke out into a disquisition on 
the state of Italy, depicting the fall of the 
Pope and the Magnificent, as well as the 
King of Naples, leading to troublous times 
throughout the Church and State. 

What influence his words had on these 
delegates may be judged from the fact that 
all these five citizens became firm friends, 
and, later, partisans ot Savonarola. 
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History is the silent witness, too, to the 
truth of his predictions, for all came to pass, 
as he had said. Savonarola’s convictions all 
came out, not only in his sermons, when he 
spoke plainly, but also in addresses to his 
brethren, when he indulged in mystic figures 
and explained his visions. 

Thus, one day, he said: .‘‘ It is now twenty- 
seven months since I began to preach on the 
Apocalypse in this place. Afterwards, being 
upon a hill, I looked down upon a fortified 
city, which suddenly, as if from an earth- 
quake, began to totter and fall. Its in- 
habitants were quarrelling among themselves, 
and I bethought me: this city cannot have 
good foundations, nor its citizens charity. 
I then went down into the valley, and beheld 
that there were caverns beneath the houses. 
I began instantly to build a new city on the 
plain, asking help from the men; but, instead 
of aiding in the work, some carried off the 
stones, while others jeered at me, and shot 
arrows at me from the old walls. Therefore 
I would have withdrawn in despair, but the 
Lord commanded me to persevere.’’ 

By the arrows he meant the false teachings 
of the doctors, who, with the string of 
false knowledge, bent the bow of ill-will; and 
the new city was the spiritual life assailed 
by worldly men. ‘‘ Wherefore pray ye in 
the Spirit, so that the Lord may grant you 
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victory; and persevere, that He may free 
you from your many perils. 

‘It is necessary to shun too many cere- 
monies. These ceremonies are not essential, 
inasmuch as they vary in different times and 
places. The ancients lived well without 
them. 

‘“ Now by ceremonies, all is converted into 
shame and gain, as is proved by the universal 
greed for benefices. Besides, by its effects 
is the cause known, and your city, having no 
charity, cannot have strong foundations. 

‘“ Pray ye, then, in a fervent spirit, so that 
the Lord may give victory to the new doc- 
trine. Run not after false knowledge; but 
examine all things by the light of the 
Scriptures.”’ 

Such straight speaking stirred the souls of 
the pagan and pleasure-loving Florentines to 
their depths, and at the same time tended 
to create a distinct party against the Magni- 
ficent. Lorenzo did his best by kindness and 
threats to stop the fatal influence of the 
great preacher, for it was clear to him that 
Savonarola’s principles would eventually over- 
turn his government. He arranged for the 
popular preacher Mariano to preach against 
the presumption of uttering prophecies of 
coming events. Mariano, the creature of 
Lorenzo, spoke with too much venom to 
satisfy his friends, and too coarsely to 
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convince his opponents. He failed alto- 
gether, and the threatened discomfiture of 
the preacher was converted into a triumph 
for the reformer. 

Lorenzo was deeply disappointed, but he 
never forgot the incident. Neither did 
Mariano, who for eight long years watched 
his opportunity for bitter revenge, and it was 
this man more than any other that encom- 
passed the Frate’s ruin at last. 

Savonarola was now master of Florence, 
as far as religious influence was concerned. 
Lorenzo, discomfited, but sincerely admiring 
Savonarola, and suffering from that inward 
disease which was to end his chequered 
career, retired to his beautiful country resi- 
dence at Carrigi. Here the disease developed, 
and he knew that, in spite of the skill of the 
famous physician Lazzaro, and the visit of 
his favourite friends, his days were numbered. 
Historians agree that he was the victim of 
dreadful remorse, and that his sins passed 
before him like a disturbing panorama. 

Accustomed all his life to have his own 
way, he seemed to want, at the hour of 
death, a nature as masterful and imperious 
as his own. Bethinking himself of the 
Monk of St. Marco, he summoned him to 
his dying bed, ‘‘ as being a man fearless and 
incapable of being made to swerve from truth 
by the blandishments or any other arts.”’ 
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What greater testimony to the power of 
goodness than this simple incident! ‘‘l 
know no honest friar save this one,’’ said 
Lorenzo, in answer to all objections. 

Savonarola, after much persuasion, came, 
and witnessing Lorenzo’s distress of soul, 
reminded him of the mercy of God; _ but 
when he came to the conditions of forgive- 
ness, Savonarola was not only the priest, but 
also the friend of the people. 

‘“Three things are needful,’’ Savonarola 
said solemnly, ‘‘ for the absolution wished 
for.’’ 

‘““What things, Father? ’’ cried the dying 
Magnificent, anxiously. 

Savonarola’s face assumed a sternness he 
had not yet shown as being in his heart, and 
extending the long fingers of his right hand, 
he said: ‘‘ Firstly, a great and living faith 
in God’s mercy. Secondly, you must restore 
all your ill-gotten wealth, or, at least, charge 
your sons to restore it in your name.”’ 

Lorenzo, after a struggle, gave a sad nod 
of assent. ‘‘And thirdly,’’ continued the 
monk, now rising to his full height, and 
fixing his gaze solemnly on the dying man, 
““you must restore liberty to the people of 
Florence !”’ 

There was a pause. They were quite 
alone in that chamber of death; the best 
and the worst were fighting in the soul of 
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the Magnificent. Here lay the now helpless, 
cowering Lorenzo, a wreck of his former 
self; and there stood Savonarola, whose 
elevation of soul at that moment seemed to 
add to his tall stature, and whose dark eyes 
seemed to penetrate Lorenzo’s soul, antici- 
pating an answer which would mean victory 
for his God and for Florence. But if the 
priest was masterful in his strength of man- 
hood, the Magnificent was none the less so, 
even in death, for, summoning his remaining 
strength, he turned his back on Savonarola 
and remained silent. Savonarola left his 
presence without giving him the absolution 
he had craved at his hands. 

Lorenzo, however, torn with grief, and 
tossed to and fro by a conscience which con- 
demned him for his past deeds, soon breathed 
his last. This was on April the 8th, 1492; 
a year of importance in the history of 
Florence, and indeed of all Italy. With 
Lorenzo passed away a man, who for many 
years had kept the different rulers in Italy 
balanced, and who, with Florence as his 
centre, had been their arbiter in times of 
difficulty. 

His son, Piero de’ Medici, who succeeded 
him, was a man of a totally different 
character. Handsome and robust in person, 
he was devoted to pleasure and athletic 
sports, but had none of the intellectual gifts 
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or charm of manner which had won his 
father a place in the councils of Europe. As 
a politician he was a muddler, and as a ruler 
a disastrous failure. 

This, then, was the man that now stood 
across the path of Savonarola, who dreamed 
only of one thing—to make the City of 
Florence a city of righteousness, with Christ’s 
rule the only yoke which the citizens of this 
free Republic should acknowledge. 

It was a brave, bold ideal, and it was par- 
tially realised, as we shall see; but it was a 
task, perhaps more stupendous than even the 
intrepid reformer himself realised. 

The times were irretrievably bad, and 
Savonarola’s faith and courage in facing and 
fighting those mighty forces alone, proved 
his heroism and confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness. 

Everywhere reigned the greatest licence, 
and men in high places disgraced themselves 
and their generation with sins that would 
have made even heathen Rome blush; while 
many a well-known scholar and poet fell 
before the fascination of vices for which God 
had destroyed the Cities of the Plain. 

On every hand there was war and rumours 
of war. Everywhere in Italy men’s hearts 
failed them for fear of the enemy, which 
threatened their insecure gates. Men turned 
their thoughts to the Florentine preacher, 
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whose prophecies were being fulfilled under 
their very eyes. Florence henceforth stood for 
justice and liberty, Savonarola for purity and 
sincerity; but there were elements stronger 
than either, as we shall see, which over- 
whelmed them and him in the end. 

The Pope lay dying, and all efforts to 
save his life, by infusing new blood into his 
veins, only resulted in the sad death of three 
boy victims, and his own death in July, 1492. 

If Savonarola was thrown into a passion 
of grief when he witnessed the spectacle of 
Alexander the Sixth’s election to the Papal 
Chair, he was still more stirred when he wit- 
nessed all Italy later under the sway and 
influence of a man whose crimes against nature 
and God disgraced his person, as well as his 
sacred calling. 

Roderigo Borgia, the new Pope, was of 
Spanish birth. A student of law in Italy, he 
had developed remarkable powers for busi- 
ness and capacity for finance, which gave 
him a pre-eminence in an age of sloth, and 
made him one of the wealthiest men of 
Europe. 

The times had this in common with our 
own, that money could buy wellnigh every 
luxury of the age; but they had this differ- 
ence, that the law was never set in motion 
to punish a notorious evil-doer if he was in 
a high position. 
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Alexander the Sixth, in spite of his exalted 
office, was the greatest sinner of his age, 
perhaps of any. He was no exception to the 
rule, that the most gifted may fall victims 
to the lowest lusts that can stain the human 
conscience. 

Handsome in person, endowed with a 
remarkable mind, he excused in himself, by 
his position as a prince, that licence and 
sensuality which, as a priest of the Church, 
he was obliged to condemn in others. He 
was ever the lover or the slave of some 
woman as gifted and as evil as himself. At 
the very moment of his election he had for 
his paramour the notorious Vannoza, the 
mother of several of his children. 

Vannoza’s own mother was commonly 
reported to have been his former mistress, 
and there are still more shameful sins re- 
corded against the man whom all historians 
have branded as ‘“‘ the infamous Borgia.’’ 

Such was the character of the Pope, which 
brought despair into the heart of Savonarola, 
and whose election is reported to have brought 
tears into the eyes of the King of Naples, 
““the only cool head in Italy! ”’ 

His elevation was the deathblow to all 
spirituality, and marks the completion of 
that process which is known in history as 
the secularisation of the Church, and which 
made the Reformation inevitable. 
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Savonarola’s well-known conclusions were 
repeated from mouth to mouth. The three 
princes, whose deaths he had prophesied, 
were now gone, and there were rumours of 
those troubles which, two years later, were 
to place the crown on Savonarola’s predic- 
tions. I refer to the invasion of the French. 

In the meantime the excitement was 
intense, and Savonarola came under _ its 
influence, for he was now the subject of 
most extraordinary emotions, and asserted he 
saw visions, which stirred the people into 
strange and eager expectancy of coming woe. 

It is to be noticed that these visions 
occurred always before some great pulpit 
effort. In 1492 he tells us of two visions 
which he was forced to regard as revelations 
from Heaven. 

Praying and fasting before the delivery of 
his ardent sermons in the Duomo, he saw in 
the sky a hand bearing a dagger, upon 
which the words were written :— 


“Gladius Domini super terram cito et 
velociter!’’ (The sword of the Lord upon 
the earth, sharp and swift !) 


He declares he heard a distinct voice, 
promising mercy to the penitent, and pro- 
claiming that the wrath of God was at hand. 
He looked again. The sword was no longer 
drawn across the lowering heavens, but 
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turned towards the cowering carth. Darker 
became the sky; swords, arrows, and flames 
rained down; terrible thunder-claps were 
heard, and the world became the prey of 
war, violence, and pestilence. 

The vision vanished, but not before a com- 
mand had been given to Savonarola to make 
these events known to the Florentines, to 
inspire them with the fear of God, and to 
beseech the Lord to send good shepherds to 
His Church, so that the poor lost sheep 
might be saved. 

On the following Good Friday he had 
another vision. There was the same dark 
sky, and the same thunder and lightning 
rolling and flashing, but over Rome rose a 
black cross, with the inscription :— 


“ Crux irae Dei! ’’ (The cross of the anger 
of God !) 


From the centre of Jerusalem rose a 
golden cross, shedding its rays of light 
over the whole world, and upon this cross 
of hope, in contradistinction to that of Rome, 
was written :-— 


““ Crux misericordiae Dei!’’ (The cross of 
the mercy of God!) And all nations flocked 
to its glory and light. 


Could a more potent and suggestive picture 
be found of reproving the sins and abuses 
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of the Church, or a plainer way of leading 
the people back to the simplicity of that 
Christianity which had its origin outside 
Jerusalem ? 

Those visions had an equally great as- 
cendency over the hearers that flocked to 
the Duomo for consolation and guidance in 
troublous times, as upon Savonarola himself. 
His own melancholy laid hold upon his 
people, until the settled despair of his soul 
was reflected in the sadness of his hearers. 
His own faith in the mercy of God found an 
echo in the hearts of those who were praying 
for the purification of Italy. 

His inspiration and joy in the ultimate 
triumph of truth and of the golden cross 
was mirrored in the faces that met his, as 
the people stood around the pulpit, hanging 
on his words. 

There he stood, swaying the multitudes as 
the wind moves a field of corn. Often the 
feeling was so intense that the people only 
found relief in tears, and as often his voice 
came like a thunder-clap, proclaiming the 
coming wrath of God over the guilty nation. 
It was here in his church where he first 
gained a moral and spiritual victory over 
the people, that he prepared the way for that 
political supremacy, which made him the 
arbiter of the destinies of Florence, and the 
master of its turbulent population, Two 
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apparently unimportant events led up to this 
greater event—his banishment from Florence, 
and his independence of any authority except 
that of Rome. 

Piero, annoyed at Savonarola’s straight 
teaching and disturbing preaching, obtained 
his removal from Florence. During this 
interval of temporary banishment, he con- 
tinued to preach, and his influence was as 
great outside as it had been inside Florence, 
though it was not always as successful. 

In Bologna, where he preached most fre- 
quently, an incident took place which shows 
his dominance over the people and his faith 
in his own immortality, till his work was 
done. Benti Voglis was at this time the 
master of Bologna, and he held it in an iron 
grasp. Bologna, as now, a university city, 
was also the centre of fashion and gay life. 
Savonarola had not the same liberty of 
speech as in Florence, and was styled by 
many as ‘‘a simple man; a preacher for 
women.”’ 

His great name, however, drew huge con- 
gregations to the church. Amongst his 
hearers came the wife of Benti Voglis. 
She always came late, which Savonarola 
reproached silently, by pausing in his 
sermon; but one morning she came later 
than ever, and during one of the preacher’s 
enthusiastic moments, and interrupted him 
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with the rustle of ‘‘ silks, and her train of 
ladies, cavaliers, and pages.’’ 

This was too much for the preacher, who 
exclaimed in his, heat: ‘‘ Behold! Here 
cometh the devil to interrupt God’s word! ”’ 

The words so enraged the lady that she 
sent two of her grooms to strike Savonarola 
dead in his pulpit; but his presence overawed 
them, and they returned without doing him 
any harm. 

Ashamed and humbled at being publicly 
reproved by a monk, she now dispatched 
two more of her messengers to do him some 
bodily harm in his cell ; but he addressed 
them in words of so much dignity, and 
warned them in such a commanding tone, 
that they were rendered powerless. 

Happily, he was now again free to return 
to Florence; but he was determined to show 
the people of Bologna that he was not afraid, 
for he announced from the pulpit: ‘‘ This 
evening I set forth on my journey to 
Florence, with my little staff and wooden 
flask, and I shall rest at Pianoro. If any 
man hath ought to say to me, let him come 
before I leave. But I tell ye, that my death 
is not to take place in Bologna.’’ 

Arrived in Florence, he found the city in a 
worse state than when he left it.  Piero’s 
pretensions and indolence had alienated the 
populace from both him and his house. 
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Savonarola felt, in the uncertainty that 
reigned, that he was liable to be removed 
again at any time, if his superiors in the 
Tuscan Congregation took it into their heads 
to do so, or if they came under the influence 
of Piero. 

He remembered that the Tuscan Congrega- 
tion before the great Plague was independent 
of Lombardy. Savonarola sought now to 
restore that independence, which would make 
him, as Prior of St. Mark’s, independent of 
Piero and_ responsible alone to Rome. 
Alexander, in a moment of good humour, 
signed the document, which was to give 
Savonarola an independent position in 
Florence and in the whole of Tuscany. 
Strange to say, Piero, the very man who 
was of all men to feel the disadvantage of 
this measure to himself, was amongst the 
number of those who pressed for the act of 
independence. 

Unconsciously, therefore, like his father, 
when he invited Savonarola to Florence, he 
was playing into Savonarola’s hands, and 
working towards his own fall from power. 

Savonarola’s influence in Florence was now 
paramount. He was its first preacher, its 
leading reformer; he had been called to the 
death-bed of Lorenzo; he had freed himself 
from Piero and outside authority; he preached 
before the magistrates, and he was eagerly 
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sought after for counsel by the leading 
citizens. 

But instead of using this immense power 
for his own aggrandisement, he only turned 
it to account to purify society and make 
Christ the head of affairs in the city. 

Above all, he made himself an example of 
humility and piety, dressing in the coarsest 
gown and eating only the simplest food. 
The money that other religious houses used 
for their own comfort and luxury, he gave 
to the poor; and, to increase his income, he 
made all his monks engage in some kind of 
employment for the good of the needy. 

Writing at this time to a friend, he sounds 
his battle-cry: ‘‘ The Lord is weary, and it 
behoves us to despise the judgments of the- 
lukewarm. We must be ready to face the 
persecutions inevitably directed against any 
good work. And we are ready !”’ 

This spirit of determination was not con- 
fined alone to Savonarola, but it spread 
among his disciples and the people generally. 


CHAPTER Vif. 
SAVONAROLA AND THE KING OF FRANCE. 


‘‘ There is a soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 


THE year 1494, as well as marking an epoch 
in the life and influence of Savonarola, is 
regarded by Italians as one of the most 
important in the modern history of their 
country. 

By a combination of circumstances, the 
young King of France, at the invitation of 
some on the one hand, and by his own claims 
to Italian territory on the other, crossed the 
Alps and invaded Italy. Historians are dis- 
agreed as to the justice of the claims of the 
French king, but they are generally agreed 
that the invasion of Italy at this period 
““changed the face of Europe.’’ It changed 
Europe, because it proved to other countries 
the weakness of Italy, but at the same time 
it revealed the power of art, the value of 
learning, and the liberty of the individual, 
which had made Italy famous as the foremost 
nation of Europe. Bound up with this epoch- 
making invasion was not only the fate of 
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Italy, but of the Medici family in Florence, 
and, therefore, the fate of Savonarola. 

Had Savonarola foreseen the misery this 
invasion of Italy would bring upon _ his 
country, he probably would have taken dif- 
ferent sides. If he could have foreseen his 
own fate, and the ultimate victory of his 
enemies, he would have discovered that he 
was making a fatal mistake when he forsook 
his proper sphere as a preacher of righteous- 
ness for the slippery paths of the politician. 
As a preacher he was invincible; as a politi- 
cian he was a mere pawn on the chess-board 
of the times, when intrigue made him the 
sport of circumstances. From this period 
onward, Savonarola, though remaining the 
enemy of unrighteousness, had to lead a 
party. He was successful up to a certain 
point; but his very success as a party leader 
led to his decline in the people’s confidence, 
gave his enemies advantage over him, and 
his fall was inevitable. 

There was much in Italy then to excuse 
Savonarola’s eagerness to take sides politi- 
cally against the spirit of his age. Though 
he had somewhat altered his course, he him- 
self was not conscious of any change. His 
leading idea was the same as when he ran 
away from his father’s house to the cloister 
at Bologna. He was ‘‘cutting through the 
hazy sea of life, like a vessel which can do 
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without sail and favourable winds, which the 
storms cannot mislead, possessing in itself 
the power which carries it forward, straight 
on, deviating not an inch from the line which 
it intended to keep from the first.’’ 

Savonarola’s master and mastering idea 
was the doctrine of the chastisement which 
was immediately to overtake corrupted Italy, 
in order that his country might eventually 
enjoy a higher state of prosperity. His aim 
as all men knew, was to make Italy a nation 
of God, with Christ as the King of Florence, 
instead of under the rule of tyrants of the 
House of the Medici. 

He favoured the coming of Charles of 
France, because he believed him to be at 
once the scourge and instrument in the 
hand of God. But it cannot be allowed 
that Savonarola invited him to Italy. The 
miseries that the French invasion brought 
upon Italy, and the break-up of its political 
significance in Europe, were due to the 
jealousy of Italy’s rulers and want of unity 
of its people on the one hand, and to the 
corruption of State and Church alike on the 
other. 

With regard to ‘the former, Bishop 
Creighton in his ‘‘ History of the Popes,’’ 
says: ‘‘ The Statesmen of Italy were accus- 
tomed to play a game of ceaseless check 
and counter check, till they lost all sense 
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of the reality of political forces. They had 
used the threat of French invasion as a 
weapon in extremities, till they had forgotten 
its actual meaning. ... Italy was devoid 
of national feeling, and its statesmen, in 
spite of their boasted astuteness, knew 
nothing of the real forces which lay beyond 
the borders of Italy. The substitution of 
cleverness for principle was Italy’s ruin.’’ 
Those ‘‘ forces beyond the borders of Italy ’”’ 
were modern artillery, splendid cavalry, and 
Swiss infantry, while Italy was trained in 
a method of warfare where loss of life 
was more the accident than the purpose of 
warfare! She succumbed to the “big 
battalions.”’ 

Of the second cause, the corruption of the 
times, we have already spoken; but it may be 
permitted us to add that this was the indirect 
reason, while the rivalry of her princes was 
the primary and direct cause of Italy’s decline. 
Moral, spiritual, and political decrepitude 
had stolen over rulers and people. Learning, 
_instead of being a means to an end, was 
pursued for the sake of vain glory, and never 
served the public good. Art, instead of being 
employed to add to the beauty and dignity 
of life, was used as the handmaid of licence; 
and science, instead of leading the mind to 
reverence, served only to make mockers and 
infidels of its devotees. 
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The historians of the times tell us that 
there was no man of importance of that age 
whose death was not supposed to be due 
to some Cardinal, or even the Pope himself. 
‘‘Thou shalt not kill, but need’st not strive officiously 

to keep alive,’’ 
was believed to be good morality and good 
religion. As the German Grimm reminds us, 
no stain was attached to illegitimacy, maiden- 
hood was not honoured, nor motherhood 
revered. Deceit was expected everywhere, 
and the deceiver alone was despised when he 
proved himself less clever than his would-be 
deceiver. Cowardice, too, was not a crime 
if it could gain its aim; it was only such 
when it failed. Of the shame of the verdict 
of public opinion there was none. Monks 
defied the law of chastity, and violated their 
priestly vow. Consecrated priests, bishops, 
and cardinals wrote verses, and acknow- 
ledged themselves openly as the authors of 
the same, compared with the purport of 
which the amorous effusions of the heathen 
writers are children’s songs! And in the 
bosom of families, crime was grafted upon 
crime with an equal disregard of the light 
of the day. The doctrines of religion were 
ridiculed and degraded. Astrology and 
soothsaying became established official 
systems, without the concurrence of which 
even the popes ventured not to act. If men 
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like Macchiavelli and Guicciardini—“ the pro- 
foundest analysts as well as the bitterest 
satirists of their age ’’—protested, they did so 
in vain; for they, too, were incapable of 
noble action or of offering resistance to the 
spirit of their times. 

We can readily understand how all this, 
and much more, too terrible to write and 
too harrowing to describe, would make a 
nature like Savonarola’s imagine the end of 
all things had come. He regarded Charles 
the Eighth, as that King had already called 
himself, the “‘ Messus di» Deo’’ (Sent of 
God.) At the moment of the French inva- 
sion Savonarola was completing his course 
of sermons, which he began in April, on the 
subject of ‘‘ Noah’s Ark,’’ begging all to flee 
to Christ as that Ark against the wrath of 
God, which was ready to burst over Italy, 
and concluding by a mighty discourse on the 
Deluge. 

The latter had the effect of throwing all 
Florence into terror. It was in the month 
of September. The morning of the day on 
which Savonarola preached his concluding 
sermon, Florence had been filled with agita- 
tion, as by a thunder-bolt falling from a clear 
blue Italian sky, at the news that a flood of 
foreign soldiery was pouring down from the 
Alps to the conquest of the country. Rumour 
had exaggerated both the size and the 
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numbers of these invaders, so that in the 
imagination of the Florentines, they were 
giants, and as numerous as the proverbial 
sand on the seashore. Italy, including 
Florence, stood still at the impending and 
now advancing calamity. 

As if by general consent, the populace of 
Florence rushed to the famous Duomo, which 
was all too small to contain the eager crowds 
who wished to hear the words of the monk, 
who had now become the chief personage in 
the city. 

The day wore on, and the excitement waxed 
ever greater, but especially in that waiting 
crowd in the cathedral. The preacher, with 
emaciated form, covered by his threadbare 
habit, now mounts the pulpit. He prays, and 
then pauses to contemplate his congregation. 
That pause has a strange effect upon himself 
and upon his people. Worked up to a pitch 
of nervous tension by his inward conflicts 
and his conviction that Charles the Eighth 
was the modern Cyrus, come at once to 
scourge and then deliver Italy, he seems to 
read his message in the pale uplifted faces, 
expectant with fear of coming doom. As 
the people stand waiting and the preacher 
is getting his message, it is like the pause 
before two electrically-charged clouds meet 
on a sultry day. 

““ Ecce ego adducam aquas super terram! ”’ 
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(Gen. vi. 17.) (Behold, I will pour waters 
upon the earth!) Savonarola cries in a voice 
that resounds through the church with the 
strength of a thunder-clap, and spreads among 
the people a strange feeling of awe and 
alarm. 

“T felt a cold shiver run through me, and 
my hair stood on end,’’ says the brilliant 
young savant, Pico della Mirandola. And if 
he, the philosopher, trained to control both 
words and feelings, experienced this, what 
must the people, and especially Italian 
people, have felt at these words, connected 
as they were with the advancing hosts of 
France now pouring into Italy like the 
unrestrained waters of a sea! 

The effect of these words, and of the 
sermon that followed, was historical as well 
as emotional in its results. The event was 
no less powerful upon Savonarola’s own mind 
and heart, as he himself has left on record. 

There is ever something pathetic when a 
‘people, disappointed in their own rulers, 
turn for light in their despair to a man whose 
unselfishness of life and purity of motive are 
his sole credentials for confidence; for if by 
one single false step that man fails to satisfy 
the populace’ fickle will, his doom _ is 
sealed. Some such situation now obtained in 
Florence. Savonarola, untrained in politics, 
was forced into political action; and, as the 
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man who had alone foreseen the difficulties 
threatening Italy, he was appealed to for 
guidance and advice by the whole populace. 
His voice thus became the chief voice in the 
city, and his followers thus became the 
masters of Florence. 

A less able man than Savonarola would 
have had misgivings as to being able to fill 
the rdle demanded of him; a less honest 
man might well have trembled before pos- 
sible failure of his plans; while a man of 
smaller spirit and purpose might easily have 
shrunk from the stupendous task of taking 
upon himself the spiritual and temporal 
responsibility of a small Republic. 

Not so Savonarola. He had made his 
choice, he had his convictions, and he went 
straight to his goal. He believed himself to 
be under the direct guidance of God, and 
indeed, as much the prophet of Italy as 
Jeremiah was the prophet of Israel, claiming 
that he had the same authority to declare 
the coming woes of God and repentance for 
the penitent as that prophet had possessed 
for buffeted Jerusalem. And who shall say, 
in the light of the history of those wayward 
times, that Savonarola was absolutely mis- 
taken? There is only one alternative, and 
that is that his enemies were right. The 
verdict of more enlightened times declares 
them to have been in the wrong. 
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But we must turn now to Charles the 
Eighth, 

The picture which historians draw of the 
French King is not a flattering one. He was 
a youth of twenty-two years, filled with a 
strange passion for adventure. He had the 
finest army of his times, sixty thousand 
strong,.and equipped with the latest facilities 
for warfare. His army was feared more than 
his person, for he was unversed in letters, 
ignorant of science and warfare, and un- 
able to read or write in the ordinary way. 
His health was wretched, and some have 
ascribed his hesitating manner and irritating 
vacillation to a strain of insanity which there 
doubtless was in his family. Still, when all 
has been allowed for prejudice, the worst 
that can be said of the King is that he 
was not prepossessing in appearance; and, 
perhaps, the best, that he was not cruel, 
while his love of adventure took the form of 
an ambition to emulate the deeds of his great 
ancestor, St. Louis of France. 

The youthful King met with little or no 
opposition as he advanced into the heart of 
Italy. Providence and circumstances alike 
seemed to confirm Savonarola’s belief that the 
French were under the immediate protection 
of God. Instead of a series of bloody battles, 
the King’s progress became a_ triumphal 
march. Fortresses fell without the loss of 
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men, money poured into his coffers, cities 
surrendered as if by common impulse, but in 
Florence there was alarm. 

Piero at first allied himself with the King 
of Naples, but seeing his mistake he with- 
drew, and made a disgraceful treaty with the 
French King, handing over the principal 
Florentine fortresses, and promising him an 
enormous sum of money. 

The Florentines, full of resentfulness 
against Piero’s treaty made without their 
consent, called a conference. The leading 
Ambassador, whom the Conference sent to 
Charles the Eighth to obtain a modification 
of these dishonourable terms, sounded the 
death-knell of the Medici with the historical 
words: “‘It is time to shake off the govern- 
ment of children, and to regain our liberty.’’ 

Savonarola was another of the five Ambas- 
sadors chosen to go to Charles, whose army 
lay in Pisa. When the Ambassadors could 
obtain nothing more definite from the King 
than the words: ‘‘ Once in the great city 
all shall be arranged,’’ Savonarola deter- 
mined to use moral force. Allowing his 
fellow-Ambassadors to depart to Florence, 
he went alone to the camp of the French 
monarch. Passing through the armed thou- 
sands of soldiers, he found Charles sur- 
rounded by his generals. Awed by the 
great reputation of his sanctity, Savonarola 
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was kindly received, and without wasting 
time in ceremony, words, or formalities, went 
straight to the point, respectful, yet com- 
manding in his attitude :— 

“OQ most Christian King! Thou art an 
instrument in the hand of the Lord, who 
sendeth thee to relieve the woes of Italy, as 
for many years I have foretold, and He 
sendeth thee to reform the Church, which 
now lieth prostrate in the dust. But if thou 
be not just and merciful, if thou should’st 
fail to respect the City of Florence, its 
women, its citizens, and its liberty; if thou 
should’st forget the task the Lord hath sent 
thee to perform, then He will choose another 
to fulfil it. His hand shall smite thee and 
chastise thee with terrible scourges. These 
things I say unto thee in the name of the 
Lord.!”’ 

Savonarola’s words and manner made a 
profound impression both upon the King 
and his generals, and when he returned to 
Florence he was the bearer of much more 
hopeful tidings than the four Ambassadors 
who had preceded him, and whose report had 
cast a gloom over the city. 

Piero de’ Medici, by all these events— 
especially as without his permission Savon- 
arola and the other Ambassadors had been 
to the King of Naples to modify his own 
terms—began to tremble for the consequences 
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of his policy, and even for his own position, 
and not without cause. To expel him from 
the city the mind of Florence was made up. 
On presenting himself at the Signoria, the 
door was shut in his face, and he was sternly 
commanded to leave the Signory in peace, 
so that the business he had so bungled might 
be executed. 

Piero hesitated, threatened, and tried to 
gather his forces. His Cardinal brother 
helped him; but on witnessing the deter- 
mined preparations for all emergencies in the 
city, Piero was seized with terror, which 
spread in turn among his people; and, fol- 
lowed by his two brothers, the Cardinal 
disguised as a Franciscan friar, he managed 
to escape from the city along the Bologna 
road to Venice, ‘‘ the home of Italian exiles.’’ 

It will be seen that Florence was in the 
throes of a revolution. The immediate cause 
was the blundering conduct of Piero; but it 
was also due to a desire on the part of the 
people, through the preaching of Savonarola, 
to return from the pleasures and vanities of 
heathen ideals, established by Lorenzo, to 
that sounder and purer life which they had 
known in former and happier years. From 
this revolution was born an entirely new 
Republic and a new State, in which 
Savonarola was the chief mover, and, indeed, 
its very soul. 
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But before we describe the city under the 
control of Savonarola, it is necessary to 
recall one or two historical facts which led 
up to that remarkable state of things. 

On the very day that Florence cast off the 
yoke of the Medici, news was brought to the 
distracted city that the Pisans had revolted 
from the Florentines. Charles, like Mr. 
Facing-both-ways, had made promises to 
Pisa which were disagreeable to the Floren- 
tines; consequently, his reception in Florence 
was not the warmest, though it was certainly 
imposing. The entry of Charles and his 
army into Florence, on the evening of 
November the 17th, was an event full of 
importance to the Republic. The musicians 
who headed the brilliant procession, the 
flower of French nobility, the Archers of the 
Guard, dressed in cloth of gold, and the 
hundred body-guard of the King, all created 
wonder and terror among the Florentines. 

Charles himself was not a monarch to 
adorn a triumph, or inspire awe, by the 
majesty of his presence. He was a little 
man, with an enormously large head, an 
aquiline nose, big protruding eyes, and a 
huge mouth. The vivacious Florentines began 
to pass uncomplimentary remarks about 
this diminutive man on a huge war-horse, 
with his gilt armour enriched with precious 
stones, his crown worn over a white cap, 
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and who carried his lance at rest, as a token 
that he came as a conqueror. His deformity, 
however, was only fully apparent when he 
dismounted and entered the cathedral, where 
he gave thanks. 

Charles, indeed, found his masters in 
Florence, and was in a most unpleasant 
position. His soldiers had already had a 
taste of street fighting at which they had 
cut a bad figure. The people, too, had 
become shocked by the spectacle of French 
soldiers leading about with ropes Italian 
prisoners, whom they forced to beg money 
for their ransom. 

The streets were barricaded. In _ those 
narrow thoroughfares the most splendid 
army could be thrown into confusion, and 
the courtyards were known to be filled with 
armed Florentines, under the command of 
men like the bold Capponi. If the French 
army in Florence numbered twenty thousand 
men, the Florentines could summon _ fifty 
thousand. In an open battle there would be 
no question on which side the victory would 
rest, but Charles was wise enough to see 
that in these narrow lanes of fortified houses 
the issue was not at all certain. 

Savonarola preached in the cathedral. He 
prayed unceasingly. He advised the Signory. 
He was ever the form in the background. 
He waited the moment of action, and 
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anticipated the result by intelligently pre- 
paring his plans. His influence was felt in 
the whole city. 

Under these circumstances Charles aban- 
doned his attitude of conqueror. Having 
promised to protect the Pisans and Piero, 
and being pressed to be the Protector of 
Florence, he wavered in his demands, and 
the Florentines grew stronger in their deter- 
mination to modify the disgraceful terms of 
Piero. He wanted money; they refused. 
He wanted an agent to be present and 
report all their proceedings; they declared 
this to be an outrage on their independence. 
Having cast off Piero, they were determined 
not to have Charles on these terms. Charles 
insisted; the Florentines remonstrated. 

‘Then we will blow our trumpets !’’ cried 
the King in anger. 

At these words Capponi became red as 
fire, and with his national impetuosity, 
snatching the paper from the Secretary’s 
hand, tore it up before the King’s face, 
crying: ‘‘And we will ring our bells!’ a 
reply which every Florentine child knows, and 
is proud of still, Capponi knew what his 
words meant, and the ringing of the city bells 
would have filled Florence with bloodshed; 
but he knew Charles also, and he trusted 
his countrymen. He and Savonarola were 
the only spirits in the whole of Italy who had 
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the courage of their convictions, and man- 
fully faced the consequences. His boldness 
was justified by its success. 

‘*Q Capponi,’’ said Charles, who knew 
and respected the Italian statesman, ‘‘ you 
are a bad Capon!’’ and his poor joke seem- 
ingly disposed him to give in, for the treaty 
was signed without further ado. Florence 
got her way, but recognised Charles as the 
protector of its liberties. 

Great was the joy of the Florentines; but 
it was destined to be short, for Charles made 
no signs of quitting his comfortable quarters 
in the Medici Palace. The Florentines were 
suspicious of the design upon their city, 
which contained the very choicest treasures 
of Europe. They appeared and bethought 
them of their ‘‘ bells.”’ 

Then the monk, Savonarola, prophet and 
peacemaker, saved the situation once more. 
He approached the King with words of 
warning. 

““The people,’’ said he, ‘‘ are afflicted by 
your stay in Florence, and you waste your 
time. God has called you to renew His 
Church. Go forth to your high calling, lest 
God visit you with His wrath, and choose 
another instrument in your stead to carry 
out His designs!’’ There can be no doubt 
as to the effect of Savonarola’s words, for 
Charles almost immediately left the city. 


CHAPTER. -VAIT: 


SAVONAROLA AND HIS INFLUENCE ON FLORENCE. 


‘““Many men have talents; few men have genius 
fewer still have character.’’ 


Tue influence that Savonarola now had over 
the city of Florence was paramount, and, 
viewed from every standpoint, remarkable. 
As a monk he may have been wrong in 
taking up politics, and he may have been 
mistaken in encouraging the French inva- 
sion; but for all that his motive was pure 
and his conduct uniformly consistent. He 
never wavered from his conviction that it 
was the way to reform the Church, and God’s 
plan of bringing peace to Florence. When, 
at last, he had to face the consequences of 
his convictions and policy, he cheerfully 
suffered the loss of all a man holds dear, 
and sealed his faith by a death that in some 
things, as the sequel shows, resembles in its 
seeming defeat of his life’s purpose, and in 
its shame and loneliness, that of our Saviour 
Himself, whom he yearned to obey and 
follow. 

It must not be forgotten that Italy was 
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distracted by jealousies and disunion. A 
pope was in Rome who cared nothing for 
the spiritual influence of the Church, and 
revolution was threatening on every hand. 
It is easy to see that a worse thing could 
have happened than the coming of the 
French, and we can understand that Savon- 
arola, with his views that Charles was the 
scourge in the hand of God to punish Italy 
for her sins, conferred a lasting benefit 
indirectly on his country, and directly on 
Florence, when he brought home to that 
weak prince the fact that he was only the 
instrument of punishment and reform in the 
purpose of God. 

Nothing is clearer than that it was due 
to the vigour of the conduct, and to the 
moral and spiritual character of this won- 
derful man, that that proud army of twenty 
thousand left the city, without the robbery, 
violence, and sacking which were such 
common features of invasion and warfare in 
that.day. We shall see in the next chapter 
how Savonarola’s policy created a separate 
party, and was opposed to the aspirations 
of the rest of Italy. In the meantime, the 
motive for his action is clear from his 
sermons. Nor was he apparently uncon- 
scious of the dangers surrounding his posi- 
tion. In a sermon preached in December 
of the troublous year 1494, he compared 
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himself to a fisherman who had gone out to 
fish, and who had, against his will, been 
carried out to sea, while intent upon his 
nets. 

‘*Oh, my Florence,’’ he cries, ‘‘I am 
that man! I was in a safe haven—the life 
of a friar. I looked at the waves of the 
world, and saw therein much fish. With my 
hook I caught some; that is, by my preach- 
ing I led a few into the way of salvation. 
As I took pleasure therein, the Lord drove 
my bark into the open sea. Before me, on 
the vast ocean I see terrible tempests brew- 
ing. Behind I have lost sight of my haven. 
The wind drives me forward, and the Lord 
forbids my return. On my right God’s 
chosen ones demand my help; on my left 
demons and wicked men lie in ambush. On 
high I see eternal life, and my soul, rising 
on wings of desire, seeks its heavenly home, 
but falls helpless and overwhelmed with sad- 
ness, because it must yet wait a long time. 
Below I see hell, which fills me with terror. 
I communed last night with the Lord, and 
said: ‘ Pity me, Lord; lead me back to my 
haven.’ 

*** Tt is impossible; see you not that the 
wind is contrary?’ 

“**T will preach, if so I must; but why 
need I meddle with the government of 
Florence?’ 
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‘©*Tf thou would’st make Florence a holy 
city, thou must establish her on firm founda- 
tions, and give her government which favours 
virtue.’ 

‘‘* But, Lord, I am not sufficient for these 
things !” 

‘“* Knowest thou not that God chooses the 
weak of this world to confound the mighty? 
Thou art the instrument; I am the doer!’ 

‘* Then I was convinced, and cried :— 

“** Lord, I will do Thy will; but do tell 
me, what shall be my reward?’ 

‘«* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.’ 

*** But in this life, Lord?’ 

‘** My son, the servant is not above his 
Master. The Jews made Me die on the 
cross: a like lot awaits thee!’ 

‘** Yea, Lord, let me die as Thou didst 
die for me!’ 

““Then He said :— 

‘“* Wait yet awhile; let that be done 
which must be done; then arm thyself with 
courage.’ ”’ 

It was inevitable that the decision at_ 
which Savonarola now arrived, to encounter 
the wild sea of politics, should bring him 
into opposition both with those in Florence, 
who hoped to bring the Medici back, and 
those who had formed a league against 
France. 

There are some things in life that are 
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stronger than our likes and dislikes, and we 
have to make our choice at such times, not 
between good and evil, but between evil and 
evil. Such a moment came in the history 
of Florence and the life of Savonarola, and 
he made his choice, knowing that it would 
lead him to death. So it turned out in the 
end; but not before the selfish world of that 
time, and of all time, had the opportunity of 
seeing the elevating power of human unsel- 
fishness and abnegation, almost divine; not 
before that age and succeeding ages of 
unbelief had witnessed a most striking proof 
of the presence of God on earth and of the 
triumph of faith over the hearts and lives of 
men; and not before it was once more borne 
into that generation at least, that religion 
is at once the deepest instinct, the greatest 
need, and the most sanctifying influence of 
the human soul, of the home, and of the 
State. 

Savonarola’s moment had come. He had 
waited long for it; it found him there and 
ready. For years he had been studying, 
preaching, and preparing. He now delibe- 
rately strove to make Florence into a Chris- 
tian theocracy, owning Christ as its King. It 
was daring, but it was the daring of faith. 

It will be seen by the new laws he sug- 
gested, and the reforms he advocated, that 
he showed masterly prudence and wisdom. 
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Magistrates and people alike became inspired 
by his example and penetrated by his un- 
selfish influence. A new State was made, 
the whole Republic doing the bidding of 
that threadbare figure, whose meeting-place 
was the Church, and whose throne was his 
pulpit. 

At the moment when Florence had shaken 
herself free from despotism, and yet was 
without any form of government, it was 
Savonarola to whom the people looked, and 
who voiced: the feelings of the city. They 
had overturned a complicated form of govern- 
ment, and the city was divided and distracted 
by its inability to find another more suited to 
the spirit of its citizens. Not so Savonarola; 
while others were puzzled, he was clear as to 
the course to be adopted. 

“* You have changed your course of govern- 
ment,’’ cried he, from his pulpit; ‘‘ but if 
you wish your policy to endure, you must 
change your manner of life. You must sing 
unto the Lord a new song. The first thing 
you must do is to pass a law which will 
secure that henceforth no one will be able to 
make himself head in the State; otherwise 
you are only building on sand. ... Live, 
then, like Christians, and come to the 
sermons, which will teach you so to live. 
Whoso will not hear the word of God 
offends God and gives scandal. As for the 
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other measures which may be necessary for 
good government, we might speak of them 
if it should please the citizens that we should 
deliver an exhortation at the Palace.”’ 

From these words it is evident to us, as it 
was to the Florentines, that Savonarola was 
quite sure of the policy to be pursued, and 
that he was anxious that an opportunity 
should be afforded him to give effect to his 
convictions. If we can transport ourselves 
for a moment to that distracted city, we shall 
understand why Savonarola made the sugges- 
tion, and why its citizens were not only 
inclined to estimate the monk at his own 
valuation, but were desirous of taking advan- 
tage of the wisdom of one who already had 
done so much for the State. Valori, the 
statesman, had proved himself able to lead 
a mob, and to destroy the corrupt tyranny 
of the Medici; but Valori, the patriot, failed 
in the quieter scenes of the Council Chamber, 
where he was regarded as the constructor of 
a new system in exchange for the one he 
had helped to destroy. 

Capponi, the soldier, we have seen, could 
deal with a king, and was valiant in battle, 
but he proved himself to be hot-headed as a 
statesman. In this dilemma Florence knew 
not to whom to turn. Two generations of the 
Medici had robbed its citizens of all ability 
in public affairs. Macchiavelli, Guicciardini, 
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Donato, and Giannoti, men who afterwards, 
on the breast of the blood-red wave of revo- 
lution, rose to high political power in Italy, 
were either too young or wanting in capacity 
for moral goodness at this moment of their 
city’s sore need. 

In our own day, through wars, revolutions, 
experience, and the onward march of events, 
by which the individual rights of man as man 
have been recognised, we have arrived in 
many countries at forms of government by 
which a division of power and the greatest 
possible liberty for the individual citizen go 
hand in hand. But in the fifteenth century 
political science consisted of the supreme 
authority of one man, and regarded the sub- 
jects as the instruments of his pleasure or 
the objects of his tyranny. 

In England and in Germany there were 
tendencies to shake off such fetters, and not 
without success; but in Italy the tendency 
was all to weld them ever more firmly on the 
necks and consciences of the people. The 
Italian States were alternately under the sway 
of some tyrannous king, some ambitious 
merchant, some unprincipled woman, some 
worldly-minded pope, or some proud patri- 
cian; and invariably the people were either 
their slaves or the helpless victims of their 
irregular passions, or, as often, of their 
selfish cruelty. And yet men were asking 
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for a model form of government, and that 
form for which they were working in 
Florence was one ‘‘in which tyranny was 
impossible.’’ But Savonarola knew what his 
fellow-citizens seemed ignorant of; namely, 
that Florence contained mixed elements, 
which must be reconciled by a government 
in which the proud nobility could have a 
share, and in which the love of monarchy 
could be enjoyed with the love of democracy, 
and only that government which could satisfy 
the demands and cravings of ambitious 
leaders, nobles, and people alike, would be 
lasting under such conditions as the Medici 
had left Florence. 

The Venetian form of government seemed 
to offer that model, for it combined the 
greatest amount of liberty for the individual 
with the strongest possible form of official 
control. All, therefore, took up the cry 
which Savonarola had raised in his famous 
sermon, ‘‘ The Venetian form of Govern- 
ment!’’ But to force upon proud, emotional, 
southern Florence the complete liberties of 
calmer Venice, was like forcing the stable 
government of England by Parliament on 
a South American Republic. Its people 
were neither ready nor trained for such a 
government. 

Inside the Council reigned disputes; out- 
side people wrangled till men were confused 
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and terrified into inaction, and the city drifted 
towards civil war. 

‘‘ Nothing,’’ says Savonarola’s great bio- 
grapher, ‘‘ but good sense, ardent devotion 
to the public welfare, and a strong deter- 
mination to achieve it, will avail to save the 
people in the midst of all this confusion. 
Undoubtedly, the grandest lesson taught us 
by history is that of seeing how, in terrible 
moments such as these, when the world 
seems to be at the mercy of brute force, and 
the earth threatened with chaos; when rank 
and power, science and wealth, are alike 
impotent; when courage itself is vanquished 
by the unbridled audacity of the mob, help 
is only to be obtained by virtue, generous 
resolve, and goodness. Thus Friar Girolamo 
Savonarola was fated to be the saviour of 
Florence.”’ 

The need of the people, temporal and 
spiritual, drove him to speech, and it was not 
the first time that a saint has interfered in 
the affairs of Latin States, as we know from 
the Lives of Theresa of Spain and Catherine 
of Sienna. 

‘“Forsake pomp and vanities,’’ he cried; 
“sell all superfluous things, and bestow the 
money on the poor. Citizens! Let us collect 
alms in every church for the poor in the 
city and outside the walls. Let us take the 
church plate and decorations, and I will be 
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the first to set you the example. But, above 
all, pass a law that shops may be opened 
and work provided for the populace now 
idling in the streets.’’ 

Speaking of the renewal of the Church, he 
said :— 

““Let us sing a new song unto the Lord. 
It is the Lord’s will that ye should renew 
all things, that ye should wipe away the 
past, so that naught may be left of the old 
customs, evil laws, and evil government. 
. . - This is the time for words to give place 
to deeds, and vain ceremonies to real feelings. 
The Lord said: ‘I was an hungred, and ye 
gave Me no meat; I was naked, and ye 
clothed Me not!’ He did not say: ‘ Ye built 
Me not fine churches, nor fine convents.’ 
He did but exhort ye to do works of charity; 
therefore, by charity shall all things be 
rewarded.”’ 

Then, seeing the people like sheep without 
political shepherds, desolate, deserted, and in 
despair as to the direction they should take, 
he rose above his fear of consequences, and 
launched out into what is one of his most 
famous sermons, which made his voice the 
chief influence in the State. 

‘“Q Florence, I cannot express to thee 
all f-icel.s\ 2 ~ Could “I: ‘but tell thee all, 
thou would’st behold a new vessel, a sealed 
vessel, full of boiling must, that vainly seeks 
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to force an issue. An absolute monarchy is 
the best of all governments under a good 
prince, but the worst under a bad one, 
inasmuch as it is the strongest and most 
united for good and for evil, and is typical 
of God’s empire over nature, which seeks 
unity in all things, 

‘* These principles,’’ he added, ‘‘ should be 
modified according to the nature of the 
people to whom they are applied. Amongst 
Northern nations, where there is great 
strength and little intellect, and among 
Southern nations, where, on the other hand, 
there is great intellect and little strength, 
the rule of a single despot may sometimes 
be the best of governments. But in Italy, 
and above all in Florence, where both 
strength and intellect abound, where men 
have keen wits and restless spirits, the 
government of one can only end in tyranny. 
The sole form of government suited to our 
needs is a civil and general government. 
Woe to thee, Florence, if thou choosest 
a head to dominate and oppress all the 
SESH Epes 

‘““QO my people, thou knowest that I 
have always refrained from touching on the 
affairs of the State; thinkest thou that I 
would enter on them at this moment, did I 
not deem it necessary for the salvation of 
souls. Thou would’st not believe me, but 
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that they are not uttered of my own free 
will, but proceed from the Lord. Hearken 
ye then unto Him that desireth naught but 
your salvation. Purify the spirit, give heed 
to the common good, forget private interests, 
and if you reform the city to this intent, it 
will have greater glory than in all past times. 
In this wise, O people of Florence, thou 
shalt begin the reformation of all Italy, and 
spread thy wings over the earth, to bear 
reform to all nations. . . 

““Your reform must begin with spiritual 
things, for these are higher than material 
things, of which they are the rule and the 
life; and likewise, all temporal good must 
be subordinate to the moral and religious 
good from which it depends. If perchance 
ye have heard it said that ‘States cannot 
be governed by paternosters and prayers’ 
(a saying of the elder Medici), remember 
this is the meaning of tyrants, of men hostile 
to God and the common welfare; . a rule for 
the oppression and not for the relief and 
liberation of the city. For if, on the con- 
trary, ye desire a good government, you 
must submit to God. Certainly I should 
take no concern for a State that should not 
be subject to Him. 

‘* Hence, when ye shall have purified your 
hearts, rectified your aims, condemned gam- 
bling, sensuality, and blasphemy, then set 
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to work to frame your government, first 
making a rough draft of it, afterwards pro- 
ceeding to details and amendments. Let 
your first draft, or rather model and basis 
of government, be conceived in such wise, 
that no man may receive any benefit, save 
by the will of the whole people, who must 
have the sole right of creating magistrates 
and enacting laws. The form of govern- 
ment best adapted to this city would be of a 
Grand Council on the Venetian plan. 

‘‘ Therefore I would have you assemble all 
the people under the sixteen Gonfaloniers, and 
let each of the Companies propose a form. 
From the sixteen forms thus obtained, let 
the Gonfaloniers select four, and present 
them to the Signory, who, first engaging 
earnestly in prayer, will choose the best of 
the four forms. And whichever shall be 
chosen by the people in this manner, you 
may be assured that it comes from God. 

‘*T believe the Venetian model will be the 
one chosen, and you need hold it no shame 
to imitate the Venetians, because they, too, 
received it from God, from whence all good 
things come. Ye have seen how, since that 
government has been established in Venice, 
no faction nor dissensions of any sort have 
arisen; therefore we must needs believe that 
it exists by God’s will ”’ 

Savonarola’s Italian biographers refer now 
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to his frequent visits to the Palace to confer 
with the Signory, and from these visits and 
his sermons it is plain that Savonarola was 
the real founder and author of the new Con- 
stitution, which, while other States were all 
in a ferment of internal revolution and 
external wars, brought so much peace to 
Florence, for four years at least—a long 
period in those days of rapidly succeeding 
events. 

Even his enemies are obliged to admit— 
that, in the light of after events, when once 
more it was necessary to reconstruct the 
overturned State of Tuscany, the best form 
of government was that of 1495. 

The people complained of heavy taxation. 
He advised that the property of the rich 
should be properly valued, and be taxed at 
ten per cent. This was called ‘‘ The law of 
the decima.’’ Jews had lent the people 
money at 33% per cent, making it impossible 
in the then state of things to repay the money 
to the lenders. A tumult arose against the 
Jews. Savonarola condemned this as sense- 
less persecution, but established, instead of 
the hateful and degrading system of money- 
lending, a ‘‘ Monte di Pieta,’’ or Govern- 
ment pawn-shop, where articles might be 
pledged at moderate interest, and with 
adequate security. 

This was in reality a People’s Bank, by 
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which it was possible to lend the needed 
money at a nominal percentage, with easy 
terms of repayment. A law was passed, for- 
bidding more than 74 per cent to be taken 
for any money: a crying abuse was thus 
swept away. Upon the statutes was written: 
‘* Blessed is he that cherisheth the poor and 
needy; in the day of adversity the Lord shall 
give him freedom.’’* 

According to an old law, a man was con- 
demned by two-thirds of the Signory; that 
is by six out of the nine persons who com- 
posed that body voting for his condemnation. 
This was known as the Six Beans, from the 
custom of casting beans into the voting-box. 
Against this decision the condemned man had 
no appeal. Savonarola, notwithstanding the 
prevailing fears that the enemies of the new 
Constitution would use this to secure the 
pardon and election of the Medici, faced 
all consequences, earnestly pleaded that all 
should have the right of appeal, and declared : 
‘We must modify the authority of the Six 
Beans, by granting an Appeal to some eighty 
or a hundred, chosen from the Grand Council. 
It is needful to give to the Court of the Six 
Beans a staff to lean upon, in the shape of a 
Council of Appeal.”’ 

It will thus be seen that the life of every 
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man was rendered more secure, and less at 
the mercy of an arbitrary law, or the whims 
of individuals, who might be personal enemies 
of the accused. 

Another measure he lent his aid in further- 
ing by his pulpit utterances was a general 
amnesty for past offences, and the secur- 
ing of fair trials for all those accused of 
such offences in the future. This was his 
spirit :-— 

‘“ Considering the weighty need for union 
and concord in a well-constituted Republic, 
and in order to follow in the footsteps of our 
Lord, who, in all that He did, whether 
journeying, preaching, or resting, always 
enjoined peace ; and considering that the 
same is to be seen in natural things, which 
ever work for unity, according to their kind, 
wherefore it was said by the philosopher : 
The strongest virtue is united virtue—and 
finally, being admonished by the supernatural 
events we have witnessed this year, in the 
establishment of our new government, and 
the mercy vouchsafed us by the Lord—the 
mercy it behoves us to imitate, let the 
Magnificent Signory and Gonfaloniers hereby 
ordain that a general peace be made, that 
all offences be pardoned, and all penalties 
be remitted unto the supporters of the late 
government.”’ 

Savonarola found an eloquent supporter in 
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Messer Luca Corsini, who made the follow- 
ing beautiful peroration to a stirring speech, 
in which he advocated Savonarola’s policy 
of peace and pardon :— 

‘©The example of our Lord should suffice, 
since, after smiting us with His sword of 
justice, He hath mercifully averted it from 
our heads and vouchsafed us pardon. Let 
us, then, also be merciful; let us ordain a 
general pardon. And should anyone deem 
this an extraordinary remedy, let him 
remember that in extraordinary cases the 
wisest rule is to follow none !’’ 

With such eloquent advocates in the 
Palace, and such enthusiasm as he was able 
to create from the pulpit among the populace, 
the measures of reform were soon made law, 
and Savonarola found himself the most 
powerful political influence, as well as the 
spiritual leader of the new Republic. It is 
true, he succumbed at last to the machina- 
tions of those sinister figures who, jealous 
and filled with deadly hate, ever lingered in 
the background, ready to strike him to the 
ground, but not before—at least in the eyes 
of Florence—he had justified his entrance into 
the political arena by the passing of more 
beneficent laws, and by bringing the peace 
which only a master-mind like his could 
give at such a moment of indecision and 
confusion, 


CHAPTER IX. 


FLORENCE TRANSFORMED. SAVONAROLA 
PREACHING AND WORKING, 


“‘ What was their sweet desire and subtle yearning, 
Lovers, and ladies whom their song enrols ? 
Faint to the flame which in my breast is burning, 
Less than the love with which I ache for souls.”’ 
Myers, St. Paul. 


SAVONAROLA having established a new Con- 
stitution, and brought a new condition of 
life into the city, might well have been 
expected to retire into the background. But 
he was made of other material. His was not 
a nature to seek repose in anything which 
he had accomplished. He had an ideal, and 
though he knew, as with all ideals, that it 
was impossible of full realisation in this life, 
he strove after reaching the point of highest 
attainment for God and mankind, for whom 
he had sacrificed all earthly prospects, and 
to whom he had dedicated all the aspirations 
of his life and all the forces of his character. 

His ambition was known; he proclaimed 
it on the housetop: to make Jesus Christ 
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the King of Florence; and, through the 
reformation thereby brought about, to renew 
the Church and the whole world. Could 
he have known of the work of Wyclif 
and Knox, or have met Luther later, who 
knows what might have happened; but he 
was a lonely worker, an isolated voice 
crying in the wilderness of selfish interests, 
despotic tyrannies, and a corrupt Church. 
No wonder, then, that his ideas were 
opposed, and his actions were watched not 
only by the eye of sharp criticism, but of 
the bitterest jealousy. There are at the 
present time more than eighty churches in 
Florence, and nearly all these existed in 
Savonarola’s day, when the population was 
not, as to-day, over 100,000, but only about 
90,000. 

These churches were often the battle- 
ground of different theological opinions, and 
as often were points of advantage for 
attacking Savonarola. Hitherto, his com- 
manding personality, his ability in an age 
of progressive thought, and, above all, his 
saintliness of life, had made him feared if 
not loved by his brethren of the Franciscan 
and the Dominican Orders, who were often 
lacking in many, if not all, of these qualifi- 
cations. 

Savonarola’s work and _ preaching had 
created two parties in the State. One was 
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called the Piagnoni or Snivellers,* because 
those who composed it were often moved 
to tears when their spiritual guide preached. 
The other party was called the Arrabbiati 
or Maddened, because they were so angry 
with the followers of Savonarola, the 
Snivellers. 

At that time, the chief magistrate or ~ 
Gonfalonier was a man who did not care 
for the people’s real welfare, and was 
opposed to Savonarola’s influence. The 
Arrabbiati gave him their support, thinking 
to strengthen their party and to create civil 
war, and bring the Medici party into power, 
with Piero at their head. The Gonfalonier, 
without Savonarola’s knowledge, summoned 
a Council of theologians in the Palace, 
including the great enemy of Savonarola, 
Fra Domenico da Ponzo, and many of the 
leading philosophers and statesmen of the 
day. A monk of his own Order, known 
as: ‘‘The Spicy Clove,’’ bitterly attacked 
Savonarola for having interfered in the 
affairs of the State. On the conclusion of 
his opponent’s address, Savonarola quietly 
rose, and said :— 

‘“Now the Lord’s words are fulfilled: 
the sons of my own mother strive against 


* Much in the same way as the followers of Wyclif 
were called Lollards or Babblers, because they were 
supposed to babble instead of to preach, 
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me. Yet it saddened me to see that my 
fiercest foe is likewise clad in the robe of 
St. Dominic. That robe should remind him 
that our founder took no small part in 
worldly affairs, and that our Order hath 
produced a multitude of saints and_ holy 
men who have been engaged in the affairs 
of the State. The Florentine Republic must, 
surely, remember Cardinal Latin, St. Peter 
Martyr, St. Catherine of Siena and 
St. Antonine—all members of the Order of 
St. Dominic. To be concerned with the 
things of this world, in which God Himself 
hath placed us, is no crime in a monk, unless 
he should mix in them without any high aim, 
and without seeking to promote the cause 
of religion.”’ 

He challenged his opponent, or anyone 
present, to find him a verse in the Bible, 
‘“forbidding us to give support to a free 
government, in order to ensure the triumph 
of morality and religion. 

‘“And,’’ cried he, in finishing his defence, 
‘“far easier will it be to find it forbidden 
to discuss religion in profane places, or 
theology in the Palace !’’ 

This was turning the tables on the Gon- 
falonier and the theologians alike. The 
‘“Spicy little Clove’’ and his companions 
were at a loss for a reply. 

““Come, then, tell us plainly, are thy 
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words inspired by God or are they not?’’ 
at last cried out some one. 

But the astute Savonarola was not to 
be drawn into any statement at such an 
assembly; and with great dignity he re- 
plied :— 

‘“ That which I have said was said plainly ; 
I have nothing more to add now,”’ and the 
meeting broke up in confusion. 

His enemies confounded and _ silenced, 
Savonarola’s influence was greater than ever. 
In a city like Florence the incident spread 
like wildfire. Savonarola continued to 
preach and to exhort: ‘‘Carry on your 
reforms, continue in the way you have 
begun, and the blessing of the Lord be with 
you.”’ 

In his sermon on Haggai he said it was 
the Lord’s will to give a new head to the 
city; and then, pausing, creating by his 
manner a strange suspense in the immense 
congregation, he declared, with calm yet 


tremendous deliberation, ‘‘‘ This new head is 
Jesus Christ. He seeks to become your 
King !”’ 


Continuing, amid the breathless attention 
of his people, he enlarged on the supreme 
felicity of having no ruler and no guide save 
Christ, and the overflowing prosperity which 
would follow such a choice. 

‘“O Florence, then wilt thou be rich with 
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spiritual and temporal wealth ; thou wilt 
achieve the reformation of Rome, of Italy, 
and all countries; the wings of thy greatness 
shall spread over the world.”’ 

In these sermons, preached in these days 
of contest, we get a view of Savonarola’s 
feelings towards the city. 


‘“QO ungrateful Florence, ungrateful 
people!’’ he cried, as he witnessed the civil 
discord. ‘‘ For thee have I done that which 


I would not have done for my own brethren, 
in whose behalf I have ever refused to offer 
so much as a single prayer to any prince of 
this world. And now that which I have 
done for thee hath stirred ecclesiastics and 
laymen to all this hatred against me.”’ 

But though feeling keenly the opposition, 
Savonarola did not allow himself any respite 
from working for the common good of his 
hearers, or from warning them of coming 
dangers. When he preached his famous 
‘* Renovation Sermon,’’ his text was an old 
one: ‘‘ Behold the sword of the Lord over 
the earth, sharp and swift.’’ (Latin version.) 
He proved the necessity of chastisement not 
only by the visions he declared he had had 
from his youth, but upon the authority of 
Scripture. 

“*Daniel the prophet hath said that anti- 
Christ shall come to persecute the Christians 
in Jerusalem ; therefore it is necessary to 
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convert the Turks. And how shall they be 
converted except the Church be renewed? 
St. Matthew hath told us that the Gospel 
shall be preached throughout the world; but 
who now is fitted to preach it? Where are 
the good pastors and preachers to be found? 

. . Wherefore thou mayest see that the 
Scriptures and revelation, natural reason and 
universal consent, announce the coming of 
the scourge. 

““O Italy! O princes! O prelates of 
the Church! the wrath of God is upon 
you, neither is there any hope for you, 
unless ye be converted to the Lord. O 
Florence! O Italy! these adversities have 
befallen you for your sins. Repent ye before 
the sword be unsheathed, while it be yet 
unstained with blood ; otherwise neither 
wisdom, power, nor force will avail... . 
Wherefore these are my last words: I have 
revealed all to thee with reasons, both human 
and divine. I have prayed thee, made suppli- 
cations unto thee; command thee I may not, 
being thy father, not thy Lord. Do thy part, 
O Florence; mine is but to pray the Lord to 
enlighten thine understanding.”’ 

His enemies having petitioned the govern- 
ment to forbid him preaching, Savonarola 
wished to avoid a scandal, and made pre- 
paration to leave for Lucca, a neighbouring 
town. The order to cease preaching had to 
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come from Rome, and Savonarola meanwhile 
continued to exhort. 

‘‘ Nowhere,’’ said he, ‘‘ in the Gospel have 
I found a text recommending golden crosses 
and precious stones; rather have I found: ‘I 
was athirst, and ye gave Me not to drink; 
I was an hungred, and ye gave Me no meat!’ 
Should ye obtain the consent of Rome, |, 
for my part, will give everything away, 
beginning with my own mantle.’’ 

The storm, however, blew over, and his 
friends in the city obtained a revocatidn of 
the Pope’s brief forbidding him to preach. 
Wishing to give no offence to his enemies, 
he now chose purely spiritual subjects for 
his discourses. The Lenten season having 
arrived, he decided to preach a course of 
sermons on the ‘‘ Reformation of Manners,”’ 
basing his declarations on the Book of Job. 
These sermons have come to us in a frag- 
mentary form, for the transcriber was often 
so overcome with emotion that he could not 
write down correctly all he heard. The 
godly life, union, and concord of the Floren- 
tines were the themes of this remarkable 


course. He proclaimed an_ instantaneous 
salvation for every man if he would forsake 
sin and live a godly life. ‘‘ Naught can 


excuse us, O my brethren; rectitude draws 
us nearer to the Lord, and the Gospel is the 
staff of our weakness }”’ 
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Speaking on friendship, he says: ‘‘ Such a 
relation to be firm and enduring must be 
founded on goodness, honesty, and virtue.’’ 

These words are full of meaning in a city 
like Florence, when friends were inclined to 
speak fair to-day, and be witnesses against 
their former friends to-morrow. 

Of freedom, a word then on all lips, he 
says: ‘‘ God is essentially free, and the just 
man is free, after the likeness of God. The 
only true liberty consists in the desire for 
righteousness. ”’ 

He continued: ‘‘It seemeth to thee that 
a good monk hath no liberty, because he 
hath submitted his will to that of others; 
but his freedom is greater than that of 
laymen, exactly because he willeth to do that 
which is commanded him by others. What 
liberty is there in being dominated by our 
passions? Now, in our own case, dost thou, 
O Florence, desire liberty? Citizens, would 
ye be free? First of all, love God, love 
your neighbour, love one another, love the 
general welfare; and if ye have this love and 
union among you, true liberty will be yours.”’ 

Sometimes his remarks were less exhorta- 
tory and more didactic. He put words into 
God’s mouth to make his own meaning more 
telling :— 

‘*Behold how all natural things are 
gradually fused into one more perfect than 
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the rest. Every movement of natural things 
is subject to the movement of the Heavens, 
every movement of our body to that of the 
heart, every movement of the soul to the 
reason, and all rules and governments to 
God, the prime Ruler of the Universe. Had 
it been possible to display all My power and 
goodness in a single creature, I would have 
so displayed it; and only because no one 
creature could be capable of containing it all 
have I created a multitude, which represent 
together a greater and vaster unity. Observe 
nature as a whole, and thou wilt perceive 
that every individual being craves unity; all 
creation seeks it, save this Florentine people, 
that would be rather separate and divided.”’ 

But he checked himself, as he found him- 
self being led away from spiritual things to 
political, and continued: ‘‘ Goodness is dif- 
fusive (the Lord is supposed to be still 
speaking) in its nature, wherefore I, who 
am Supreme Goodness, infuse the whole 
created world, and have given life to all 
creatures, and all that is good in them is a 
share of My goodness. 

‘“ By goodness I came down among men, in 
the likeness of men, and was fastened on the 
cross. Behold, therefore, the sign by which 
the good man shall be made known; namely, 
when one shall infuse his goodness into 
others, and make them share the good that 
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is in him; verily that man is good and a 
sharer of My goodness. The Christian life 
consisteth not in ceremonies, but in the prac- 
tice of goodness, i.e., of compassion and 
mercy. Wherefore, declare thou unto all, 
that this is the goodness of man made 
known; namely, by seeing whether he be 
pitiful, whether he share that which he hath 
with others, and especially with the poor. 
And in this consisteth the Christian religion, 
which is founded on love and charity.”’ 

Savonarola, finding his exhortations to 
godliness were effecting even greater wonders 
than the change of Constitution, to which 
he had given so much time and attention, 
went on preaching. His words were listened 
to by enemy and friend alike. The strain 
was enormous, as all will understand who 
have been in that immense cathedral, where 
Savonarola preached and_ illustrated his 
words by visions, by allegories, and by dia- 
logues with Christ or the angels. 

The political reform of- the city had 
caused him ceaseless responsibility and con- 
tinual speeches in the church and the palace; 
but nothing cost him so much physical or 
spiritual exhaustion as these sermons, in 
which he aimed to convert souls as well as 
reform manners. His old energy blazed in 
those wonderful eyes, and there was a ter- 
rible earnestness on that pale, emaciated face; 
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but the effort left him broken down by 
fatigue. Savonarola’s eloquence cannot be 
reproduced in words. With him it was not 
only his words, but his eyes, his robed form 
and his strong individuality, and especially 
his majestic voice which reduced his enemies 
to silence and his friends to tears, by its 
alternating ascendancy and strength, or by 
its humanity and tenderness. 

‘*The aspect of the city was completely 
changed,’’ says his greatest biographer. 
‘“*The women threw aside their jewels and 
finery, dressed plainly, and bore themselves 
demurely. Licentious young Florentines were 
transformed, as if by magic, into sober, 
religious men. Pious hymns took the place 
of Lorenzo’s carnival songs. The townsfolk 
passed their leisure hours, seated quietly in 
their shops, reading either the Bible or 
Savonarola’s works. All prayed frequently, 
flocked to the churches, and gave largely to 
the poor. Most wonderful of all, bankers 
and tradesmen were impelled by scruples of 
conscience to restore ill-gotten gains, amount- 
ing to many thousand florins. 

“All men were wonder-struck by this sin- 
gular and almost miraculous change; and, 
notwithstanding the shattered state of his 
health, Savonarola must have been deeply 
rejoiced to see his people converted to so 
Christian a mode of life. Now, indeed, he 
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might have died content. But his hour had 
not yet come; he was called to a higher 
fate.’’ Thus, a modern author, who condenses 
the words of Savonarola’s three principal 
biographers, as to the effect of these won- 
derful Lenten sermons. The city was thus 
turned upside down, and there is no doubt 
a very genuine revival of religion now swept 
over all classes. Peasants and nobles from 
far and near travelled all night, so as to be 
in time for the religious exercises in the 
Duomo in the morning, which now became 
too small to contain the eager crowds. The 
converts showed the reality of their change 
by surrendering their lives as well as their 
jewels to the service of God. 

The monastery of St. Marco became now 
the centre of prayer and religious fervour; 
the number of ‘‘brethren’’ in training for 
public service increased from fifty to two 
hundred and fifty, and new buildings were 
obliged to be taken in which to train these 
eager young would-be preachers of the Gospel. 

At the Public Library one may examine 
the names of these young monks; they com- 
prise some of the noblest names in the city— 
names of ancient families that survive to 
this day. There were the six brothers 
Strozzi—one of the best-known families then 
as now; while there were also men who had 
years of literary reputation behind them— 
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travellers, Jewish teachers, physicians, and 
many more. 

It will be seen that this remarkable move- 
ment, inspired by the burning words and 
fiery eloquence and example of Savonarola, 
was no flash in the pan. When, years after- 
wards, Savonarola was in disgrace with 
Rome, it was these men who supported him 
and his cause, and it was they who carried 
on the work he had begun when his voice 
was silenced by his enemies. 

Much of the solidity of the work thus 
accomplished was due not only to the care 
with which Savonarola trained and instructed 
his young candidates, but to the care with 
which he accepted them into what was in 
reality his Training School. We find an 
example of this in the remarkable conver- 
sion of Bettuccio, commonly known as [ra 
Benedetto. 

Florence was the city of goldsmiths. Bet- 
tuccio was the son of one of these clever 
tradesmen of the city. The youth himself 
was an artist; indeed, he was making a 
good living by miniature portrait painting, 
and was moving in good society. He 
was in the prime of youth, and had a 
typically Italian joyous temperament, ready 
for poetry or to awake his friends to song 
by his gift of music. Like all Italians, his 
sword was ever at his side, and his hand was 
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ready to draw it in his intoxicated moments, 
when imaginary or real wrong was done to 
him or to any of his many lady lovers. He 
was a young man, devoted entirely to gaiety, 
pleasure, and the refined, fascinating luxuries 
of that age of learning and profanity. Speak- 
ing of himself, he says in his beautiful 
language :— 
“Tanto musco e perfumo allor portavo ”’ 
(So much musk and perfume I wore,) 
“Con tante pompe e leggiardrie e gale ’”’ 
(So many gauds and finery and frippery,) 
““Che col cervel senza penne volavo ”’ 
(That my head flew without wings.) 


But there were evil doings, he tells us, in 
the days when religion in the Church had 
died, through the luxury and sensuality of 
the priests :— 


“ Né quasi credea dal tetto in su.’’ 
(When one’s faith was confined to one’s 
roof.) 


This, then, was the young man who was 
arrested by the preaching of him who was 
moving all Florence. For some time he 
resisted the invitations that came to attend 
the services; but, one day, when paying a 
visit to a noble matron in the city, she spoke 
of Savonarola’s wonderful influence, and 
begged him to go and hear the preacher. 
But though he only laughed, the lady was 

L 
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not to be denied, and offered to accompany 
the young gallant. How could he now 
refuse? He himself describes his own confu- 
sion, as he found himself in the crowded 
Duomo, observed by his many friends. Had 
he heeded his own feelings he would have 
fled, but his good manners held him to the 
side of the good woman who was anxious 
for his conversion. Savonarola mounted the 
pulpit, and Bettuccio tells us everything was. 
changed for him. He fixed his eyes on the 
face of the emaciated speaker, and was then 
unable to withdraw them till his impassioned 
words had burnt themselves into his own 
impressionable nature. 

‘“I knew myself to be as one dead rather 
than living,’’ says Bettuccio. The sermon 
ended, he abruptly bade adieu to his Jady 
friend, and escaped into the lonely country 
around Florence, ‘‘ and for the first time I 
turned my mind to my inner self.’’ After 
long meditation and reflection upon his past 
life he was conscious of a great change. 

He was indeed converted by repentance 
towards God and faith towards Jesus Christ. 
He cast aside his gay worldly songs and his 
musical instruments, on which he had amused 
his companions by his suggestive rhymes; 
he said good-bye to his companions, and 
took his stand for God. 

“Come un Vento ’’ (with the speed of the 
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wind) “‘ spoglia mi al tutto d’ogni leggiardia ”’ 
(I stripped off every adornment). 

“‘T had a struggle with my companions,”’ 
he tells us, ‘‘ who went about mocking me; 
and still a harder struggle with my own 
passions, which, breaking loose again from 
time to time, assailed me very fiercely.’’ In 
his ardour, he thought himself ready for the 
self-denying life of a recluse, and offered 
himself to Savonarola for this purpose. 
Savonarola immediately saw at the bottom 
of the young convert, and told him to wait 
six months and come again, when he had 
given proof of the reality of a change of 
heart. Thus did the sinner Bettuccio become 
the fiery saint and warrior Fra Benedetto. 

Savonarola’s sermons did not end in words. 
They made bitter enemies; but they daily 
increased the number of his followers, who 
were greeted with not only such names as 
‘* Piagnoni’’ (Snivellers), ‘‘ Collitori’’ (Wry- 
necks), and ‘‘ Masticapaternostri’’ (Prayer 
mumblers). But the prayer mumblers were 
formed by Savonarola into processions, which 
filled the city. He built special seats in his 
church, and filled them with thousands of 
children. The elder of these he formed into 
processions, each carrying in one hand 
wreaths of flowers, and in the other a red 
cross, while they sang through the streets their 
childish hymns, crying: ‘‘ Viva Cristo il re 
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Firenze!’’ (Long live Christ, the King of 
Florence !), which moved the people so deeply 
that they burst forth into loud weeping as 
they witnessed the eager young faces. It 
will always be a mark of Savonarola’s far- 
seeing genius that he did not forget the 
children, for it was mainly by organising 
these into bands of young workers that he 
totally changed the face of the city. 

It had been the custom at carnival times 
for the inhabitants to give themselves over 
—as is still the case in many cities on the 
Continent—to the most bestial vices, and to 
the singing of the most obscene songs, turn- 
ing life into an orgie of debauch, and ruining 
the morals of the whole city. 

Imagine the moral influence of a man who 
could at one stroke alter all this. And yet 
that was what Savonarola did in 1496. 
There were processions, indeed, as_ usual; 
but these were religious progresses, in which 
men, women, and children sang the beautiful 
spiritual songs which Savonarola and his 
companions had prepared by ceaseless toil. 
There were dances, indeed, as formerly; but 
they were religious dances, and quite in 
harmony with the poetry and simplicity of 
the children, who were allowed to indulge in 
them with spiritual guardians as guides. 
There was begging, too; but the beggars 
were organised bands of boys and maidens, 
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whu pleaded with ladies—and not without 
success—to give up their superfluous fineries. 
At night the city was lit up by a huge bonfire, 
not, as in Lorenzo’s time, of wood, for the 
sake of the blaze, but of immodest books, 
indecent prints, and suggestive artistic pro- 
ductions—such a fire as the people made at 
Ephesus, when they burnt their books in a 
public place, in the presence of the Apostles. 
‘“So mightily grew the word of God and 
prevailed.”’ 


CHAPEER. X: 
SAVONAROLA AS A HERALD OF REVOLT. 


‘« This is His will: He takes and He refuses, 
Finds Him ambassadors whom men deny ; 
Wise ones nor mighty for His saints He chooses, 
No, such as John, or Gideon, or I.” 


Myers, St. Paul. 


Tue path of Savonarola’s career hitherto had 
led him ever upward. Almost unknown to 
himself or others, the summit of the hill 
had been reached. And henceforth the path, 
by devious byways, ied him always down- 
ward. It is the price the successful preacher 
now had to pay when he became the unprac- 
tised politician. 

We have seen that the political aspirations 
of Savonarola created for him enemies in the 
State of Florence. These he was able to 
combat, as he was master in the city; but it 
will now appear that he had much more 
formidable enemies outside. The chief of 
these was the Pope himself. 

History never for a moment leaves us in 
doubt that Alexander the Sixth was a very 
wicked man, and that Savonarola was not 
only a saintly being, but honest in uttering 
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his protest against the former’s policy as 
the Pope and his vices as a Prince. 

But the contest which it is now our duty 
to describe is not one only of personalities, 
it is one of principles and policy. Had 
Savonarola confined himself to denouncing 
sin, preaching the Gospel, and reforming the 
corrupt life of Florence, he would probably 
have met the same fate as he suffered at last 
in the market-place of Florence. But then 
the issues would have been clear. The 
conflict which now begins between Savonarola 
in Florence and the Pope in Rome is one of 
involved policy, and it is only one of prin- 
ciples in its later phases. 

Savonarola in Florence stood for Charles 
the Eighth, and the Pope for a League of 
the Italian powers, which had for its object 
the destruction of French influence in Italy. 
The fight lasted three long years, and ended, 
as we know such a fight would end, when one 
lonely monk is pitted against a man who, 
besides being the mightiest prince of Chris- 
tendom, can bring to bear for the attainment 
of his end, not only the machinery of the 
State against his victim, but set in motion 


the whole power of the Church to silence his 


denouncer. When all other means failed, 
Alexander the Sixth did not hesitate to 
employ other means which his Office as the 
head of Christendom had put into his hands. 
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As in the case of Lorenzo and Savonarola, 
the two men represented two different ideals, 
and it was inevitable that they should come 
into collision, especially as they were, perhaps, 
the two strongest men in all Italy. It was 
inevitable, too, that Savonarola should fail, 
however prolonged the struggle, and how- 
ever magnificent the spectacle of one man 
fighting against the strongest system the 
world had yet witnessed ; for Savonarola, 
unlike Luther, never went out of, but re- 
mained within the Church of Rome, and 
allowed himself unmurmuringly to become 
its martyr. 

Up to the year 1495 men in Italy wondered 
at the success of the French king. Obstacles 
disappeared before his path all over Italy 
as if by enchantment; but when Rome was 
reached, all saw clearly that the triumph of 
the man, whom they in their jealousy had 
invited to Italy, spelt the moral and political 
ruin of their country. 

The powers of Italy were all now anxious 
to repair the mischief they had caused. 
Necessity, therefore, united where jealousy 
had previously divided them. The League of 
the Italian States, including Rome, Venice, 
and Milan, was the result. The moving 
spirit of the League, after suffering humilia- 
tion at the hands of King Charles in Rome, 
was the Pope. The League was supported, 
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and indeed headed, by Maximilian, Emperor 
of Germany, and its object was, of course, 
the expulsion of the French from Italy. 

Florence, under the influence of Savonarola, 
had taken up the cause of the French king, 
and refused to join the League. This, in 
the eyes of many in Italy, and especially of 
the Pope, was a position adverse to the 
interests of the nation. We can _ hardly 
wonder that in the then moral and spiritual 
condition of Italy, with such a representative 
in the Chair of St. Peter, Savonarola’s aspi- 
rations to make Christ King of Florence, 
and Florence a separate spiritual kingdom, 
awakened no sympathy in other parts of the 
country. Nor can we be-altogether surprised 
that, as Florence was subject to the spiritual 
See of Rome, Alexander was greatly vexed 
when he found this one State resolutely 
opposed to him and to the League. 

Whatever doubts may enter our minds 
about Savonarola’s position, or whatever 
his enemies may have said of his want of 
patriotism in standing outside the League, 
there was no trace of doubt or hesitancy in 
Savonarola’s mind. For him his policy, his 
preaching, and his attitude constituted the 
only way, and he was true to his light and 
loyal to his convictions, and he never wavered 
nor changed. The position of Savonarola 
was, therefore, both strong and weak. 
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As a spiritual teacher and social reformer 
living in such times, when the Church of 
Rome had no rival as it has to-day; when 
she was indeed the only Church, not only in 
theory, but in hard fact, he could have done 
little except as a loyal son of the Church: 
this was his strength. As a politician and 
opposed to the head of Christendom, his posi- 
tion as an orthodox churchman was open to 
censure from that awful power which had 
made more than one king tremble: this was 
his weakness, 

When Alexander the Sixth found that 
Savonarola and his policy lay as a great 
difficulty across his path, we do not find 
that he manifested a very great hatred 
against the friar-preacher. He was rather 
full of desire to solve the problem in a 
tolerant and even in a kind spirit. But this 
was, perhaps, due to there being a weakness 
in the position of the Pope in his conflict 
with the ‘‘chattering Friar,’’ as he after- 
wards called Savonarola. 

Alexander had his enemies. These knew 
he had been wrongly elected, and they knew, 
too, that he was living an irregular life. 
Savonarola’s preaching emphasised both 
these facts, and Alexander knew they were 
ugly facts against him. At any time the 
Pope’s enemies might demand a_ General 
Council, which, according to the decrees of 
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the Church, could be called, and which was 
certain to declare such a Pontiff as Alexander 
to _be—“no trie Pope.’’ That_is why ‘the 
Pope measured himself cautiously against 
Savonarola, and only gradually, as Savon- — 
arola’s influence waned, brought to bear upon 
him his full ecclesiastical powers. 

Alexander invited Savonarola to come to 
Rome and explain his position, and give his 
reasons for his claim to prophetical gifts. 
Savonarola sent a courteous reply to the 
Pope, excusing himself on the grounds of his 
health, and adding that the condition of 
Florence demanded his presence. He knew, 
as nearly all Savonarola’s biographers point 
out, that he would never have reached Rome 
alive. If suffered to arrive in Rome, his 
enemies would never have suffered him again 
to leave the city. 

He referred him to a book he had written, 
explaining his prophetical utterances. Such 
a man as Alexander would hardly read such 
a book, and in his reply he struck two blows at 
Florence. He threatened to excommunicate 
Charles the Eighth, and he issued a brief 
against Savonarola, uniting his monastery 
with the Lombard congregation, and insisted 
that he should cease from preaching ‘“‘ until 
such time as it shall be possible to come to 
our presence... or until we make some 
other provision.’”’ 
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It is impossible to miss the conciliatory 
tone of the Pope’s brief; but it is equally 
impossible to miss its significance or the 
hardness of the blow. No other course was 
open to Savonarola but to obey. He ceased 
preaching, but he did not cease to work, 
and, as we have already seen, he proved 
himself as great an organiser and moral 
reformer as a preacher. In these new capa- 
cities he succeeded during his enforced silence 
in greatly increasing his influence both over 
the authorities and the people. 

It must not be supposed that in fighting 
the vice of Florence, Savonarola was either 
puritanical in his methods or schismatic in 
his measures. He saw the evil plainly 
enough; but he saw equally plainly that the 
remedy lay, not in separation from his 
Church, but in suffering for and working 
from within for its reformation. It was, 
indeed, a hopeless task, as others before and 
after him had proved; but that fact made it 
and the man all the nobler, and the measure 
of success he undoubtedly won all the more 
wonderful. 

The youths and children were the great 
problem of Florence, for we are told that at 
times, when all decorum was cast to the 
winds and the entire city abandoned to the 
wildest debauchery end_ revelry, children 
would bar the streets with poles and refuse 
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to allow anyone to pass till they had given 
them money to carry on their carousals, 
chief among which, although the leading 
magistrate had exhausted all efforts to put it 
down, was the mad game of stone-throwing, 
by which many people were found dead in 
the streets when the orgie was finished. 

Savonarola began, then, with these, and, 
building seats in tiers around the columns of 
the cathedral, he had already won them over 
to his side by appealing to their youthful 
susceptibilities. Then, after careful training, 
he formed them into ‘‘ Blessed Bands,’’ with 
guards and leaders who were responsible for 
their conduct, and who, under their guidance, 
conducted an organised campaign against 
gambling, immodesty in dress, drunkenness, 
impurity, and vice generally. 

It was a stirring sight to see these Bands 
of children parading the streets, visiting the 
courts of the city, waylaying and pleading 
with ladies to distribute alms among the 
starving, suggesting to others to lay aside 
their finery and give the price to the poor, 
or pleading with the vicious to forsake their 
evil ways. Thousands were deeply moved 
at the unwonted sight, and not a few did 
actually lay aside the vanities of the world. 
Many very striking conversions were num- 
bered among Savonarola’s adherents at this 


time. 


/ 
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Savonarola repeatedly said his hope for 
reform lay in the rising generation, and he 
showed his sagacity in appealing to the love 
of excitement and the spirit of endeavour that 
are so deeply rooted in every boy and girl. 
He appealed further to their love of amuse- 
ment, and gave them a coveted sense of their 
own importance by making them feel they 
had their part to play in the formation of the 
times, by investing them with limited authority, 
and by giving them ranks and grades. 

We may or may not doubt the wisdom of 
such methods; but it is on record that the 
girls thought no longer of their dresses, but 
exercised the best possible influence on their 
parents, while the boys were equally changed, 
and became examples to the whole city, so 
that a splendour of divine grace shone upon 
their faces, and a great work was accom- 
plished by their means. These are the words 
of Lauducci: ‘‘ Children of my own were 
among the ‘ Blessed Bands.’ The children 
were held in such reverence that every one 
abstained from scandalous vice.’’ 

Savonarola knew that the children had 
limbs that loved to spring a dance; but they 
were dances accompanied by spiritual songs, 
and their models were the cherubs and 
angels that Fra Angelico painted and repre- 
sented in the beautiful pictures on the walls 
of churches and monasteries, and, therefore, 
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quite familiar to the children. He knew, 
also, that children love the outward, the 
bright, the beautiful. That is why he clothed 
them in white, and gave them olive branches 
and red crosses to carry as they filled the 
air with sweet music and holy words. The 
love of emulation and excitement in children 
found every encouragement in these Bands 
climbing high stairs to beg alms for’ the 
famine-stricken, or collecting fuel for the 
big bonfire of vanities by which the luxurious 
carnival was to be purified. 

We are told that the “‘ bonfires were. a con- 
suming fire for the destruction of luxurious 
pictures, immoral books, masks, mirrors, 
false hair, cosmetics, cards, dice, daggers, 
and all the apparatus of licentious gallantry, 
of extravagant display, and of vindictive 
passion.’’ These bonfires must have deeply 
impressed the people as well as ministered to 
the love of excitement so common in the 
men, women, and children of the South. 
A huge procession, singing devotional hymns, 
first paraded the city, and then reached the 
historical Piazza, where everything of import- 
ance took place. 

Here a great octangular pyramid, measur- 
ing sixty feet in height and two hundred and 
forty feet in circumference at its base, had 
been built up. It was erected in seven 
different stages, on which the collected and 
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given vanities were placed, and on the top 
was old King Carnival, filled with gun- 
powder and other combustibles, as indeed 
was the whole interior of the pyramid. The 
four sides were fired at once, and gradually 
the flames consumed the “‘ vanities ’’’ lodged 
on the shelves, amid the shouts, praises, 
songs and invectives against Carnival, of 
the thousands of people and children there 
assembled. When King Carnival fell in the 
burning mass, the trumpeters of the Signory 
sounded a charge, the bells of the city pealed 
joyous sounds, and the whole multitude gave 
vent to their excited feelings by a shout that 
could be heard throughout the whole neigh- 
bourhood. 

This will, perhaps, explain better than 
anything else the influence Savonarola now 
had, quite apart from his preaching. But 
it was difficult for such a man to remain 
long outside his legitimate sphere of preach- 
ing. He is reported, indeed, to have said: 
““T must preach or die’’; and herein he 
proved himself to be one with the great 
religious leaders of all ages. The herald of 
the Cross rebelled against his imposed silence. 

The Pope had handed Savonarola’s sermons 
to a learned bishop, who showed himself a 
real friend of the monk, for he said: ‘‘ Most 
Holy Father, this friar says nothing that is 
not wise and honest ; he speaks against 
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sinning and against the corruption of the 
priesthood, which, in truth, is very great. 
He respects the dogmas and authority of the 
Church. Wherefore I would rather seek to 
make him my friend, even, were it needful, 
by offering him the cardinal’s purple.’’ The 
Pope was, indeed, desirous of conciliating 
Savonarola, and offered him, through his 
agent, Fra Luigi, a cardinal’s hat. ‘‘ Come 
and hear my sermon to-morrow, and I will 
answer you,’’ was all Savonarola said. 

Savonarola, to the joy of the Florentines, 
began, at the command of the magistrates, 
on the next day, his famous Lenten Sermons. 
Fra Luigi, the Pope’s Ambassador, got his 
answer in these words: ‘‘I seek no earthly 
glory; far be it from me. It is enough, my 
God, that Thy Blood was shed through love 
for me. I only wish to be glorified in Thee. 
I seek neither hat nor mitre. I desire only 
what Thou hast given to Thy saints, death. 
Give me a hat, a red hat, but red with blood; 
that is my desire !”’ 

Those sermons have ee been famous, 
and as examples of his lofty courage and his 
desire to purify the religion of his times we 
must quote several of the more striking 
passages. Many complaints had been made 
to Rome of Savonarola’s speaking on pro- 
phecy. He said :— 

‘Ve speak against prophecy: and behold, 
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there cometh one to tell you a strange dream, 
and ye have faith in it. He telleth you: 
Fast on a certain Saturday, at a certain 
hour; and ye fast, and believe ye are saved. 
I tell you that the Lord willeth not that ye 
fast on such a day or at such an hour, but 
willeth that ye avoid sin throughout all the 
days of your life. Instead, ye are good for 
one hour of the day, in order to be bad all 
your life. Observe the ways of these men 
during the last three days of Holy Week. 
See how they go about seeking indulgences 
and pardons! Come here, go there, kiss 
me, St. Peter, St. Paul, this saint and that! 
Come, come, ring bells, dress altars, deck the 
churches, come all of you for three days 
before Easter, and then no more. God 
mocketh your doings, and heedeth not your 
ceremonies, for, Easter passed, ye will be 
worse than before. All is hypocrisy, all 
vanity in our times. True religion is dead.’’ 

In the sack of Rome under the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, when the Pope had to flee, 
when Rome was humiliated, and when all 
Italy was in woe, many must have recalled 
Savonarola’s remarkable and __prophetical 
words :— 

‘“Prepare thee, I say, for many shall be 
thy chastisements, O Rome! Thou shalt be 
girdled with steel, put to the sword, to fire, 
and flames! ... Wretched Italy! how I 
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see thee struck down. Wretched people! 
how I see ye all oppressed! Italy laugheth 
at this; Italy maketh mock of it; refuseth 
medicine, sayeth that the physician raveth. 

- O ye unbelieving ones, since ye will 
neither hearken nor be converted, thus saith 
the Lord: Inasmuch as Italy is full of san- 
guinary deeds, full of iniquities, harlots, and - 
miserable panderers, I will overwhelm her 
with the scum of the earth, will abuse her 
princes, and trample the pride of Rome. 
These invaders shall capture her sanctuaries 
and defile her churches ; and, inasmuch as 
these have been made dens of vice, I will 
‘make them stables for horses and swine, the 
which will be more pleasing to God than 
seeing them made haunts of prostitutes.’’ 

If Savonarola had lived to see the dawn 
of the Reformation and the struggles of 
Emperor and Pope, and the ever-recurring 
rumours of the invasion of Suliman the 
Turk with his barbarians, he could hardly 
have given us a more vivid picture of what 
actually occurred at that eventful period, 
twenty-eight years after his death, culminat- 
ing in the pillage of Rome, when her choice 
treasures were destroyed, her priesthood 
defamed, and her glory changed to open 
shame. This is what a modern writer says 
of the historical fact :— 

‘This stroke fell on Rome in the very 
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prime of her medieval glory. The magni- 
ficence then so suddenly and terribly smitten 
has never revived. A few days sufficed to 
wellnigh annihilate a splendour which cen- 
turies were needed to bring to perfection, 
and which the centuries that have since 
elapsed have not been able to restore.”’ 

Not less vivid was Savonarola’s language 
at this time about the plague which came 
over all Italy the following year: ‘‘ Believe 
ye this friar,’’ cried he, ‘‘ that there will not 
be enough men left to bury the dead, nor 
means to dig enough graves.’’ The horrors 
of the plague that visited Italy not long after 
this utterance have been described by his-- 
torian, poet, and novelist, and those words 
were literally fulfilled. Indeed, the carrying 
of the dead in the manner predicted was the 
chief feature of that mysterious visitation. 
For some reason, the plague, when it came 
to Florence, was less violent, though dreadful 
enough. 

He did not forget the children ,in these 
sermons. On Palm Sunday, to strike their 
imagination, he erected a tabernacle, decorated 
with a painting of Jesus riding into Jerusalem 
on an ass. 

‘““O Lord!’’ he began, in his sermon to 
the thousands assembled, ‘‘ from the mouths 
of these little ones shall Thy true praises 
proceed. Philosophers praise Thee according 
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to the light of the world, these little ones 
according to the light of Heaven. Philo- 
sophers praise Thee from self-love, and these 
from simplicity;. philosophers praise Thee 
with their lips, and these with their works.’’ 

Then, turning to the multitude, and raising 
the crucifix in his hand, he said: ‘‘ Florence, 
behold, this is the Lord of the universe. He 
would fain be thine. Wilt thou have Him 
to be thy King?’’ The whole congregation, 
deeply moved, many to tears, rising to their 
feet, cried: *‘ Long live Christ, our King.!”’ 

Nor was Savonarola less explicit in the 
expression of his convictions about the 
threatening attitude of Rome towards his 
preaching and work. He submitted with all 
humility to his superiors ; but contended 
that, when they issued commands which were 
against the teaching of the Scriptures and 
conscience, and were due to the influence of 
an enemy, they ought to be resisted, and 
that a protest was allowable, ‘‘as St. Paul 
resisted St. Peter.”” : 

‘“* We are convinced,’’ he continued, ‘‘ that 
no such commands will be imposed upon us; 
but in case they are imposed, we must then 
reply to our superior: ‘Thou dost err, thou 
art not the Roman Church, thou art a man 
and a sinner.’ When the matter is quite 
plain, we should fear nothing, and persevere 
in the right path.”’ 
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These were bold words indeed. History 
has fully justified Savonarola in using them 
of Alexander, inasmuch as he was not the 
Church of Rome, and a notorious sinner not 
only in his moral character, but in the 
method he had chosen of securing his election 
by the payment of money. But we must 
still marvel at the pluck and fearlessness of 
the man who alone, and unassisted by any 
great names—as was the case with Luther 
twenty years later—defied the might and the 
majesty of Rome. Strong must have been 
the convictions of this man of God, for he 
knew what the consequences of such words 
must be. 

Comparing the two men, Luther and 
Savonarola, we are at a loss which to admire 
the more for his divine courage. Of the 
two, Savonarola was, in some respects, the 
more daring, though Luther was the more 
practical and forceful. Luther was a German, 
and belonged to a race that was only bound 
to Rome religiously. Savonarola was an 
Italian. Florence was isolated from Italy; it 
was under the shadow of Rome. Savonarola 
had no mighty friends. There was no other 
Church to which he could turn to find refuge. 
If he hurled defiance to him whom men 
thought to be the apostolic successor of 
St. Peter, he might expect that defiance would 
recoil on his own head in a fury and bloody 
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martyrdom. But he did not hide this con- 
sequence of his actions and words from 
his people or from himself. Here are his 
words :— 

““ What will be the end of the war thou art 
carrying on? If thou would’st know the 
general result, I will tell thee it will end in 
victory; but if thou would’st know what will 
be its result as regards myself in particular, 
I tell thee it will end in death and being cut 
to pieces. I am but a tool in God’s hands, 
wherefore I am resolved to fight to the 
death !”’ 

The effect of such words on himself was 
to inspire him yet more for his work and 
appointed task, but on the people it was dif- 
ferent. If Savonarola was God’s prophet, 
surely they had a right that he should justify 
his resistance to Rome and his words in the 
pulpit by a miracle. How far Savonarola 
expected that a miracle would be performed 
at any moment of danger is not to be deter- 
mined. His tragic death will always safely 
guard this interesting secret; but the people 
of Florence, notwithstanding Savonarola’s 
plain words about the manner of his death, 
without doubt believed in the certainty of his 
deliverance from every kind of danger by 
means of a miracle, which their prophet 
could and would perform. 

It will be seen that while this shows an 
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implicit confidence in Savonarola as a man 
and as a leader, if ‘‘ the vision failed,’’ and 
the miracle did not take place, it is plain 
that he would then be between the two fires 
of his revolt against Rome and the disappoint- 
ment of the people. Let us now see what 
actually occurred. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SAVONAROLA EXCOMMUNICATED. 


“Tt is the grandest thing conceivable to see a man 
speaking out and acting out his convictions in the face of 
unpopularity.’’—E.ior. 


WuitE Savonarola had been preaching and 
working, his enemies had been plotting and 
planning his downfall. Jealousy ever breeds 
the worse foes, and the bitterest enemies are 
always those of our own household. In 
Savonarola’s case his foes were both inside 
his own Order and outside. It is difficult to 
say which were the most venomous; but this 
is certain, they henceforth play an important 
part in his now fast-approaching downfall. 
Two men were, more than any others, 
instrumental in undermining his authority in 
Florence and his confidence at Rome. Those 
two men were the Friar Mariano, whose 
hatred of Savonarola had grown fiercer 
with time, and the depraved Dolfo Spini, a 
man of loose character, and the instrument 
of Savonarola’s political opponents. Fra 
Mariano was, as we have seen, a preacher like 
Savonarola, but his jealousy of Savonarola 
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had turned him into his bitterest oppo- 
nent—first in Florence, where he _ stirred 
up the populace against Savonarola, and 
then in Rome, where we find him, in a 
brilliant assembly of cardinals, commissioned 
to preach against Savonarola, and actually 
saying from the pulpit: ‘‘Savonarola is a 
vile Jew, a ribald, and a thief who has stolen 
money and has hidden treasure. O Pope! 
O Cardinals! how do you tolerate this hydra? 
Has the authority of the Church come to 
such a pass that a drunkard of this sort may 
trample it so ignominiously under his feet? 
O College! O Pontiff! take heed; you know 
not what that man is divining; he will say 
things to darken the sun.’’ 

It is true, the language which Fra Mariano 
employed was far too violent to effect its 
true purpose, yet it stirred up the hatred of 
the Pope, and convinced him that Savonarola 
must be finally silenced. 

Alexander could command his temper when 
he chose, as very few men could, and on this 
occasion he decided to bring about the end 
he had in view by diplomatic rather than by 
violent measures. Those would come later. 
What he did was to promise to the Floren- 
tines something he knew they wanted even 
more than the prophet whom they refused to 
deliver into his hands. That something was 
Pisa, 
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“On what condition ?’’ was naturally asked. 

‘“That you join the Italian League!’’ came 
the answer. 

But the Florentines were in doubt. If, 
argued they, we cannot win back Pisa by 
our prowess in battle, how can the Pope, 
who is far off, help us? If we join the 
League, they further argued, we lose our 
independence, and Savonarola will certainly 
perish; and, after all, we have no guarantee 
that we shall win back Pisa. 

The Florentines sent their representative 
to Rome. He was not over successful, and 
the words of Alexander the Sixth have 
become so historically famous that we must 
quote them, as revealing the purpose which 
was underlying the policy of the astute 
Pope. Ser Alessandro Bracci, the envoy 
sent to Rome, seems to have been, like the 
Pope, a man of substantial parts. He was 
endeavouring to persuade Alexander of the 
pure intentions of Florence, when he 
interrupted him roughly by saying :— 

‘Mr. Secretary, you areas fat as ourself, 
but, pardon me, you have come on a lean 
mission, and if you have naught else to say, 
you may go back at once to your post.’’ 
And then, overcome by his feelings, he 
incautiously added :— | 

‘*We well know that all this comes of 
your faith in the prophecies of that parable- 
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monger of yours, and allowing him to lacerate 
us, insult us, threaten us, and trample upon 
us who, by lawful election, now occupy the 
Holy Chair of St. Peter.’’ 

In vain the envoy tried to explain how the 
Pope had been misinformed of Savonarola’s 
real character, endeavouring, as he wrote, 
‘to calm the rage with which I saw him so 
inflamed.’’ But it was all to no purpose. 
Alexander felt himself thwarted, and he con- 
tinued to ride the high horse, declaring that 
the League would do this and say that. 

News, too, was brought to Florence that 
Piero was to attempt to join hands with the 
malcontents in the city, and to attack it; 
but Savonarola seems to have been no more 
moved by these threats than by the lies of 
Mariano or the rage of the Pope. When 
his anxious friends told him of Piero’s 
appearance before the city, he said: ‘‘ Go, 
tell the Signory that Piero di Medici will 
ride up to the gates and ride off again, with- 
out obtaining any success.’’ It was even 
as the Friar had said. Piero had actually 
got up to the very gates with a considerable 
army of well-armed soldiers, but being con- 
vinced of a very warm reception from the 
towers, which he now saw filled with citizens, 
he withdrew before nightfall, fearing his 
retreat would be cut off. So far the enemy 
was foiled in every direction, and Savonarola 
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went on with his teaching, praying, and 
preaching. 

But there were worse and more danger- 
ous elements in the city than Savonarola 
ever dreamed of. In May, 1497, Savonarola 
resolved to preach the Ascension Sermon. 
The announcement caused Florence to divide 
into two camps—his enemies and his friends. 
The two parties actuaily prepared to attack 
each other in case of necessity. Dolfo Spini 
was the ringleader of the opposition. To 
those who tried to persuade Savonarola from 
preaching, he said: ‘‘ No fear of man shall 
induce me to deprive the people of their 
sermon on the day appointed by the Lord 
and His disciples for going abroad to spread 
His doctrine through the world.’’ 

In the meantime, Dolfo Spini and his 
friends, after proposing to blow up _ the 
pulpit, decided to steal unobserved into the 
cathedral; this they managed to do. They 
then defiled the pulpit with filth, draped it 
with the skin of an ass, and nailed iron 
spikes into the desk, upon which Savonarola 
was in the habit, in the energy of his 
eloquence, of striking his fist. This was 
discovered before the preacher appeared, and 
the pulpit was cleaned, and the disguised 
enemies were in the church, not unwatched 
by the preacher’s friends. 

Savonarola entered the pulpit at the 
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appointed time. He was received with 
murmurs of sympathy from his friends and 
with a movement of opposition from his 
enemies, neither of which he appeared to 
notice, but simply began an earnest sermon 
on the power of faith. 

‘‘ Faith is all-powerful, and can overcome 
every obstacle, and lead us to condemn 
earthly things by assuring us of the heavenly 
life. The times predicted are now at hand; 
the hour of danger hath come, and now it 
shall be manifested who is truly with the 
Lord. The wicked thought to prevent this 
sermon to-day; but they should know I have 
never shirked my duty through fear of man. 
No mortal on earth, be he great or small, 
can boast of having hindered me from fulfil- 
ling my office. I am even ready to lay down 
my life for it. O Lord! deliver me from 
these foes who brand me as a_seducer; 
deliver my soul, since for my body I fear 
not !’’ 

Then, after calling upon the Lord to wit- 
ness that all things predicted by him were 
revelations from God, granted ‘‘ during the 
vigils for the sake of this people that now 
plotteth against me,’’ he addressed himself 
directly to his followers :— 

““'Ye are sad when ye should rejoice. Now 
your tribulations are at hand. Ye will be 
warred against by excommunications, by the 
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sword, and by martyrdom. The days of trial 
are come; God grant that I may be the first 
to endure them! They say I am no prophet; 
yet they do all things to fulfil my prophecies. 
I tell you again that Italy will be devastated 
by barbarian hordes; and when these shall 
make peace among themselves, destruction 
after destruction will befall this perverted 
land. But ye that are righteous, offer 
your prayers, and the Lord shall give you 
succour.”’ 

There was an ugly movement now among 
the congregation. Savonarola as a preacher, 
as well as a man, was the bravest of the 
brave, but he never seems to have overcome 
a sort of roughness of expression, which 
exasperated his hearers. He had not learnt 
to make his enemies into his friends by an 
anecdote or an argument, and thus to turn 
the angry stream of enmity into the safe, 
deep channels of human sympathy or convic- 
tion, where the preacher becomes the master. 
Or, was it as Savonarola had suggested, 
that the time of tribulation had come, and he 
had reached the end of his resources? In any 
case, the next sentence decided the preacher’s 
fate :— 

““ Now, as to the wicked ’’ (speaking above 
the loud murmurs now filling the church), 
he continued, ‘‘ Lord, be Thou not angered 
with them, for they know not what they do. 
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Ye wicked ones, ye think to combat the 
Friar, and ye thereby make war on the Lord; 
for I fight you not from hatred to yourselves, 
but for the love of God. : . : You say< “O 
Friar, thou should’st not have preached 
when forbidden by the Signory.’ That is not 
true; nor may I refrain from preaching from 
fear or by the command of man. I shall 
keep silent only when my preaching may do 
hurt, or I may fear that scandal come of it.”’ 

The people heard him thus far, and then 
it seemed that they were decided to make a 
scandal of his preaching, and by creating an 
uproar bring matters to an issue, for a 
tremendous crash resounded through the 
great church. It can be easily conceived 
that the people, strung up to breaking point 
by the atmosphere of excitement, imagined 
that some terrible accident had taken place, 
or that an attack had been made. The doors 
were burst open, and inside and outside now 
became the scene of a struggling mass. It 
was a trivial occurrence after all. Someone 
had taken the iron collecting-box, and hurled 
it on the stone pavement as a signal for a 
disturbance. 

Each party now retired for their weapons. 
Some yelled and others beat on the seats. 
Above the din and noise Savonarola en- 
deavoured to make his voice heard. He 
succeeded for a time, and then sank on his 
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knees in silent prayer. Both parties having 
now returned, blows of a more or less harm- 
less nature were exchanged. Savonarola, 
raising on high his crucifix, and crying, 
“Trust in this, and fear nothing,’’ left the 
pulpit, surrounded by his friends armed with 
swords and spears, who cried: “ Viva 
Cristo!’’ (Long live Christ!), and was 
escorted to his monastery. 

The enemies of Savonarola made the most 
in Rome of this regrettable incident. Indeed, 
foreseeing the storm that threatened to burst 
over his head, Savonarola tried to avert it 
by addressing a letter to the Pope. He 
began: ‘‘ Wherefore is my Lord angered 
with his servant?’’ and appealing to his sense 
of justice and firmness, concluded: ‘‘If all 
human aid fail me, I will put my trust in God, 
and make manifest to all the world the 
iniquity of those who may, perhaps, be driven 
to repent the work they have in hand.”’ 

Savonarola would never have addressed 
this letter to Rome if he had had no good 
reasons to suppose that his enemies were 
plotting for his ruin. But his letter had no 
effect. The dreaded excommunication had 
already been dispatched. 

It must be remembered that Savonarola 
lived in the days when the Pope was regarded 
by everybody as the Vicar of Christ on earth. 
He had the power of life and death. He 
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could cut off a soul from both the visible and 
invisible Church of God, from the Church 
militant and from the Church triumphant. Jf 
his will were resisted, he could lay the State 
or city resisting his will under an interdict* 
by which the churches were closed, the dead 
refused Christian burial, the children denied 
baptism, and their States forbidden any 
Church or even Civil communication. If 
such a thing happened to Florence, its com- 
merce both inside and outside would be 
ruined, its honour disgraced, and its independ- 
ence made of no avail. This was what 
Florence dreaded, and it was this that was 
making the city waver in its loyalty to 
the friar. At present the excommunication 
affected only Savonarola. 

When the terrible missive arrived in 
Florence it caused something like consterna- 
tion among Savonarola’s friends, and frenzied 
joy among his enemies. The immense but 
beautiful church of St. Croce, now one of 
the show places of Florence, then the head- 
quarters of the Franciscan Order of Preachers, 
rang with denunciations of ‘‘ the false pro- 
phet, the excommunicated monk.”’ 

It condemned Savonarola, indeed, to 
silence; but it gave him an opportunity to 





* There are several historical instances where this was 
actually done. The instance of Pope Innocent III, who 
put England, in the time of King John, under an interdict 
for a considerable time, will occur to my reader. 
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defend his teaching and incidentally to 
condemn the Pope, which, while it made 
Savonarola one of the heralds of revolt and 
a foremost forerunner of the coming Reforma- 
tion, certainly hastened his end. Indeed, there 
was only one of two ways now open for 
Savonarola—to submit, which was to violate 
his conscience, or to fight. He chose to 
fight, and, as is usual in such cases, it was 
not right against right, but right against 
might, and right for the time went under. 

But though he fought, Savonarola was 
ever the humble follower of Christ. It was 
only when he saw, as a result of the excom- 
munication, that Florence returned to its 
immoral practices and seemed to have gone 
back to the worldliness of Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, that he wielded his powerful pen. He 
called his defence ‘‘ An Epistle against sur- 
reptitious excommunication; addressed to all 
Christians beloved of God.”’ 

‘The lukewarm need have no fear, for this 
excommunication is invalid both in the sight 
of God and man, inasmuch as it is based on 
the false accusations and reasons devised by 
our enemies.’’ These words were as bold 
as they were decided ; but with such an 
awful doom hanging over his head, Savon- 
arola, like many another of those times, 
made a desperate attempt, in the interests of 
the cause of God, which he held dearer than 
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his own life, to defend both his own doctrines 
and the position which he had taken up 
against the election of the Pope and his atti- 
tude towards those who wished to reform 
the Church. 

His letters and treatises prove him to 

be no mere visionary, but a man, not only 
learned in all the lore of the times, but 
deeply versed in the teachings of the Church 
from the earliest periods. He appeals to the 
ancient customs and to the Fathers of the 
Church for the truth of his doctrines, and 
quotes the famous French Chancellor of 
Paris University, Gerson,* who said that 
““No one should be cowed by unjust con- 
demnation; and that to meekly submit to 
every sentence which is pronounced is an 
asinine patience, and would be manifest 
folly.”’ 
- So convincing were these letters that 
Savonarola made many friends, who espoused 
his cause, and urged the Signory of the city 
to petition the Pope to allow him, by with- 
drawing the excommunication brief, to preach 
once more. 

““Most Holy Father!’’ ran the epistle, 





* Gerson, born in 1363, and Thomas a Kempis, born in 
1379, were thus contemporaries for forty-five years of 
their lives, but two greater contrasts cannot be imagined. 
The one was a recluse, and the other a fighter; and 
though we hear more of Thomas a Kempis, it is doubtful 
whether he in his day accomplished as much as Gerson. 
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‘“we are deeply afflicted to have incurred the 
ban of the Church . . . because we see that 
a most innocent man has been wrongfully 
and maliciously accused to your Holiness. 
We deem this friar to be a good and pious 
man, and thoroughly versed in the Christian 
faith. He has laboured many years for the 
welfare of our people, and no fault has ever 
been detected, either in his life or in his 
doctrine. But as virtue is never free from the 
attacks of envy, so there be many of our 
people who avert the name of honesty, and 
think to rise to greatness by attacking the. 
good. Wherefore we fervently implore your 
Holiness, in your personal and divine charity, 
to use your own judgment in the matter, and 
remove the weight of your ban, not only 
from Father Girolamo Savonarola, but from 
all those who may have incurred it. Your 
Holiness can do greater kindness to the 
Republic, especially in this time of pestilence, 
in which bans are of grave peril to men’s 
souls.”’ 2 

The letter had some effect, for Savonarola 
received an offer of the removal of the ban 
for 5,000 crowns! The impudent proposal 
was quite in keeping, however, with the 
times, and exactly the same sort of traffic as 
stirred the wrath of Luther a few years later, | 
against Alexander’s successor. Savonarola 
indignantly rejected it, and, writing to a friend, 
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said: ‘‘I should deem myself far more 
deeply banned were I to accept absolution 
at such a price.’”’ 

History furnishes us at this juncture with 
an example of the kind of man Alexander 
the Sixth was, and of the period in which he 
moved. On the night of the 14th of 
June, 1497, the Pope’s eldest son, the Duke 
of Gandia, was stabbed, and his body thrown 
into the Tiber.* The murderer was his own 
brother, and he was a Cardinal of the Church, 
the famous Cesare Borgia. The tragedy, 
due to a fit of jealousy, stirred the horror of 
Italy, even at an age when such crimes were 
common. Alexander, in spite of his scan- 
dalous excesses, was still a man of warm 
affection, and was prostrate with grief. He 
retired, and actually showed some sort of 
repentance by appointing several men to 
reform the acknowledged evils. 

Seeing the attitude of the Pope’s mind, 
Savonarola lost no time in writing to him a 
letter of condolence and full of compassion, 
and exhorting him to a godly life and to 
repentance. The letter was couched in 
such delicate phrases that the Pope at the 
time was not at all offended. But the grief 
of the Pope was short-lived, and he returned 





* Some German historians are of opinion that the 
body was not cast into the Tiber, but carried to a sister 
of the murdered man, with whom he afterwards died. 
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to his usual scandalous mode of life with 
greater zest than before, and Savonarola’s 
enemies succeeded in stirring up the Pontiff’s 
hatred against the Frate to white heat. 

Savonarola for a time found comfort in his 
cell, where he was busy writing a book, 
which he called ‘‘ The Triumph of the Cross,”’ 
and which has come down to us as one 
of the treasures of religious literature, and 
which is a monument of his clear reasoning, 
pure doctrine, and spiritual insight. But 
those were hardly days of meditation, for one 
event followed another in rapid and bewilder- 
ing succession, 

The plague which Savonarola had pre- 
dicted, and which was throwing all Italy into 
fear and consternation, now found its way 
to Florence. Savonarola, though quite as 
much believing in imitating the life of his 
Master as Thomas a Kempis, went further 
than the monk of Kempen, in that he brought 
the Christ of love and sympathy from the cell 
of contemplation into the busy scenes of 
human stress and sorrow. We are not, 
therefore, surprised to see the Frate going in 
and out among the dead and dying, com- 
forting and consoling where he could. 

The spirit of a true pastor as well as a 
faithful leader is breathed in some letters he 
wrote at the time of this dire visitation. ‘‘I 
am using every effort,’’ he wrote to one 
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friar, who proposed to leave his post of 
danger, ‘‘to preserve our brethren from 
danger; but I find some of them more timid 
than laymen, which is a pusillanimity un- 
worthy of ministers of religion, who should 
rather seek death than fear it. We must 
trust in the Lord, and not in flight!’’ He 
then exhorts the timid ‘‘comrade’’ to stick 
to his post, adding: ‘‘ All those attending the 
sick here keep their health.’’ 

Again to another: ‘‘ The pestilence... 
is beginning to look serious. We have fifty 
or sixty deaths a day; some say as many as 
a hundred, and nothing is seen save crosses 
and corpses. We are well, thanks to God; 
nor have I- left the convent, . . . As “to 
myself, I am not afraid, and only desire to 
comfort the afflicted.”’ 

When his strength was inclined to give 
way, and he was pressed by his anxious 
friends to escape into the country, he wrote: 
‘“Have no fear for me in the midst of the 
plague, for God will aid me. Although 
friends have invited me to many places, I 
could not forsake my flock, and therefore 
remain to console the afflicted. Likewise, it 
is marvellous to behold the cheerfulness of 
those called away; friars and laity, men and 
women, die praising the Lord with their 
latest breath.’’ 

In the time of her physical as in her 
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political distress, Savonarola was, though 
excommunicated, the real master of Florence 
and the soul of the city. When wearied with 
his exercises as consoler and nurse, he 
turned to prayer, and from prayer to the 
writing of letters, in which he begged money 
and pleaded the cause of the sick and 
starving. He wrote treatises for the sick, 
such as ‘‘A Medicinal Treatise against the 
Plague,’’ full of common sense and useful 
hints, and containing rules for preserving 
body and mind by temperance in eating, by 
maintaining a cheerful spirit, and by helping 
those who are sick. ‘‘ Succour ye the sick,’’ 
said this indefatigable worker, ‘‘ serve and 
administer unto them in all ways, even if 
they be your enemies.’’ 

Savonarola soon saw the plague conquered, 
and the city, chastened by the severe afflic- 
tion, was once more tranquil. But, alas! it 
was only the lull before the storm. 


CHAPTER. An: 


ARREST AND THE FIERY ORDEAL AND TRIAL 
OF SAVONAROLA. 


PART I1.—The Lull before the Storm. 


“He as He wills shall solder and shall sunder, 
Slay in a day, and quicken in an hour, 
Tune Him a chorus from the sons of Thunder, 
Forge and transform my passion into power. 


‘Ay, for this Paul, a scorn and a reviling, 
Weak as you know him, and the wretch you see,— 
Even in these eyes shall ye behold His smiling, 
Strength in infirmities, and Christ in me.” 
Myers, St. Paul. 


THE events recorded in the last chapter had 
exhausted the city physically, and the summer 
passed calmly in Florence. Savonarola was 
busy in his cell, an unwilling prisoner to his 
desk and his knees. 

Silenced by his spiritual superiors, and 
relieved from the severe duties which the 
plague had devolved upon him, he resumed 
his pen and took full advantage of the Press, 
which, though in its infancy, was extra- 
ordinarily effective, as we know by the history 
of the Reformation, both in England and 
Germany. 
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Savonarola wielded an effective pen, and his 
treatises are unlike those of the great writers 
of those times, which remind us of the saying 
of the German, that ‘‘ the philosopher lives 
from problems, and a man lives from food.”’ 
The solving of difficult problems was in 
these days a sort of mental gymnastics. 
Savonarola, on the contrary, in preaching 
and in writing, was direct and _ pointed, 
believing that— 


‘* Ne’er heart to heart you’ll speak inspiring, 
Save your own heart is eloquent.” 


His chief work at this time is his ‘‘ Triumph 
of the Cross.’’ It is a thoroughly masculine 
achievement. 

It must be remembered that Savonarola 
was a monk, and lived at a time when the 
highest form of religion was thought to be 
to shut oneself up in a monastery, in order 
to save one’s soul. ‘‘ Let the world perish, 
so that the single soul can escape on its 
solitary plank from the general wreck.’’ Such 
was the language and practice of monasti- 
cism. But Savonarola would have none of 
this. He was a fighter, and though he sub- 
mitted his reason to faith, when faith could 
only penetrate what was hidden from the 
eyes of reason, he held that reason was ‘‘a 
sense given us by God, and a useful weapon, 
with which to combat unbelievers or open to 
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them the way of salvation; to arouse the 
lukewarm, and give strength to the faithful. 
But reason ends where faith begins. Reason 
discovers and explains nature ; faith dis- 
covers the glory of the unseen, and conjures 
up a vision of Christ, the conqueror of the 
world.”’ 

His imagination then penetrates the future, 
and he sees a mystic chariot traversing the 
world in triumph. Its occupant is the con- 
quering Christ, crowned indeed with thorns 
and streaming wounds, but illumined by a 
celestial light from on high. In one hand He 
holds the Old and the New Testament, as a 
sign that the grace of Christ transcends the 
moral law of God, but does not do away 
with it. His other hand grasps the cross, 
once a symbol of infamy, but now the instru- 
ment of spiritual victory. 

At His feet lie the emblems of His Last 
Supper, and an urn, containing the ashes of 
His never-to be-forgotten martyrs and wit- 
nesses. The car of ‘‘ Salvation’’ is drawn 
by the apostles, preachers, and prophets, 
while following immediately behind these are 
the noble army of martyrs, praising God; 
and, as if by contrast, follow infidels, un- 
believers, and the brazen army of Christ’s 
enemies, but with their idols all shattered, 
their books burning, and their altars over- 
turned. 
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The car passes triumphantly on, crushing 
every enemy, and removing every obstacle 
which crosses its path. ‘‘ This car,’’ writes 
Savonarola exultingly, ‘‘ shall be as a new 
world, and shall endow us with a new 
wisdom ! ”’ 


PART 11.—The Storm. 


THE outward calm of the city of Florence 
at this time but covered an inward volcano 
of hate towards Savonarola, and treachery 
towards the government which favoured and 
protected him. Piero was still endeavouring, 
like an evil spirit that has been driven out, 
to return. It is said that he was encouraged 
by the Pope to further his schemes, for with 
Piero in Florence he would be sure of the 
Florentines joining the Italian League. A 
conspiracy was discovered, and it stirred the 
city to its depths, for it led, by the energy 
of Valori the new and pious Gonfalonier, to 
the conviction of the conspirators, who were 
five citizens of noble birth and exalted position. 

The execution of these men, especially of 
one of them, Bernardo del Nero, notable 
for his scholarly habits and generosity of 
character, caused, by the splendid fortitude 
they exhibited on the scaffold, amid a howling 
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mob, universal sympathy, and widened the 
gap that already existed between Savonarola’s 
party and his enemies. From that moment, 
not only Savonarola but Valori was marked 
out for destruction. 

Fra Mariano, who was also involved in 
the plot, escaped to Rome, and, at this safe 
distance, was more unscrupulous than ever in 
stirring up the Pope’s wrath; so that all hope 
of the excommunication being repealed was 
given up by Savonarola’s friends, and, at 
last, by himself. 

For the moment, of course, Savonarola’s 
party, seeing their enemies were utterly dis- 
comfited by the execution of the five con- 
spirators, was in the ascendant. Yielding to 
the appeal of his friends, Savonarola decided 
at Christmas, 1497, once more to assert his 
rights to appear in public, and after attending 
a solemn service in the cathedral, marched 
with his brethren through the city, singing 
triumphant Christmas hymns. 

From this it was but a step to yield to the 
petition of the magistrates, with Valori, his 
friend, at their head, to preach; and a 
few weeks later we find the raised seats 
once more erected, and Savonarola occupying 
his old place in the pulpit, and enjoying the 
confidence of the Florentine people. Towards 
the Pope this, no doubt, was an act of dis- 
obedience. Towards the people it could only 
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bring doubt, though to his friends it brought 
what they were longing for—the voice of 
certainty amid doubt. But Savonarola’s 
words were as bold as his actions. He had 
been invited by the city, and the fire was 
burning in his bones ; better even was 
martyrdom than disobedience to conscience 
and duty. 

““OQ Lord!” cried the saintly preacher, 
““ Thou hast cast me into a flood, from which 
I have neither the power nor the will to 
escape. But I beseech Thee, let no word 
pass my lips that may be opposed to the Holy 
Scriptures. . . . Know, then, that God ruleth 
the world through secondary causes, and the 
righteous prince or the good priest is merely 
an instrument in the Lord’s hands for the 
government of the people. But when the 
agency is withdrawn from either prince or 
priest, he is no longer an instrument but a 
broken tool. And now thou would’st say: 
Am I to discern whether or no the higher 
Agency be absent? See if his laws and com- 
mands be contrary to that which is the root 
or principle of all wisdom, namely, of godly 
living and love; and, if contrary, thou mayest 
be truly assured that he is a broken tool, and 
thou art in no wise bound to obey him. 

“‘ Now, tell me a little, what is the aim of 
those who, by their lying reports, have pro- 
cured this sentence of excommunication? As 
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all know, they sought to sweep away virtuous 
living and righteous government, and to open 
the door to every vice. 

‘““Thus, no sooner was the excommuni- 
cation pronounced than they returned to 
drunkenness, profligacy, and every other 
crime, and righteous living has been struck 
down. Wherefore I tell thee, if I am 
accursed on earth, I am blessed in Heaven !’’ 

The whole sermon is full of daring sen- 
tences, and palpitates with life; but we have 
only space to quote a very practical conclu- 
sion :— 

‘“What could be more miraculous than 
the spread of these doctrines, despite so many 
obstacles? Citizens, women, ye must risk 
your lives for the truth! I turn to Thee, O 
Lord, that didst suffer death for the truth, 
and I beseech Thee to let me only die in its 
defence, for the salvation of the chosen 
servants of this people.’’ 

It will be easily imagined that the Pope 
did not relish being spoken of by an excom- 
municated monk as a ‘‘ broken tool.’’ From 
an historical point of view there is, however, 
no doubt that Savonarola was right, for 
several councils had often declared that 
popes who are wrongly elected and are 
immoral in their lives, are no true popes. 

Milman, the English Church historian, calls 
such protests as Tauler’s of two centuries 
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before, and Wyclif’s of a century before, 
as the great Wycliffite doctrine, that ‘‘ the 
bad pope, the bad bishop, and the bad priest 
is neither pope, bishop, nor priest! ”’ 

In Milman’s words again: ‘‘It was an 
appeal to God and also to the moral sense of 
man; and throughout this period . . . which 
elapsed before the appearance of Luther, this 
inextinguishable torch passed from hand to 
hand.”’ 

We see the Church reformer in all the 
Frate’s utterances, and his words raised the 
anger of the Pope, who determined at all 
costs to end the career of this dangerous 
Friar at Florence. 

Clouds were gathering over Savonaroia’s 
head. The storm was rising rapidly over 
Florence. Alexander now launched brief after 
brief against the Republic, and was quite 
angry with the envoy from Florence, who 
came to explain to and calm the Pope. Rising 
impatiently, the Pope threw these words after 
the envoy: ‘‘Go on and set Fra Girolamo 
to preach. I could never have believed that 
you would have treated me thus.”’ 

Fra Mariano preached against him at 
Rome, as we have seen. Piero was en- 
couraged in his visits at the Vatican. The 
merchants of Florence were threatened with 
the withdrawal of the Pope’s protection. 

Savonarola, again driven to silence by the 

oO 
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excommunication and by the magistrates, 
addressed a final and dignified letter to the 
Pope. He reminded him that he had laboured 
for the salvation of souls; but he had been 
assailed by many foes. ‘‘ May your Holi- 
ness,’’ he concluded, ‘‘ make haste to provide 
for your own salvation.”’ 

The Pope knew what this last sentence 
meant, though he had no proof. To him it 
was a threat, for was not Charles the Eighth 
working for the reform of the Church, and 
for a council to dethrone the Pope, as the 
chief hindrance in his way? 

Savonarola had now gone step by step on 
his chosen path, leading from the moral to 
the political reformer. He now found himself 
obliged to take another step, and become a 
Church reformer. Savonarola was practical 
enough to see that, as he was silenced in 
Florence, his only chance of reforming this 
institution was to enlist the sympathy and 
powerful assistance of princes who felt the 
pressure of real or imaginary wrongs. The 
measures Savonarola employed were full of 
real danger to the Pope as a man, and to 
the system he represented. If they were 
successful it would mean the removal of 
Alexander, for there was a strong party in 
the Church itself who were moving for this 
end. 


It is easy for us now, after the event, 
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to see this, for here is what happened at a 
later-date; but Alexander was keen-sighted 
enough to foresee it all. Neither did he 
hesitate to employ every means at his dis- 
posal to crush both the man and his scheme. 
What this scheme exactly was, Alexander 
did not know, but a circumstance fatal to 
Savonarola made him fully aware of his 
danger, and lashed him to furious self-defence. 

Savonarola changed his voice for his pen, 
and addressed several circular letters to the 
principal sovereigns of Europe, urging upon 
them the sacred duty of assisting in the great 
obligation of Church reform. 

To prepare the way for these letters, his 
trustiest adherents addressed communications 
of a less formal character to some of their 
highest-placed relatives in England, France, 
and other countries. Among Savonarola’s 
friends was Domenico Mazzinghi, who sent 
one such letter to the Florentine Ambassador 
in France; but it never reached that country. 
Those were the times when the roads between 
Italy and France were dangerous. The mes- 
senger who bore it fell into the hands of the 
emissaries of Ludovico Sforza of Milan, the 
very worst man into whose hands he could | 
fall, for his interest was to keep well in with 
the Pope. On that day the two who had 
been enemies, like Herod and Pilate, became 
friends, and Savonarola was betrayed. Of 
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course, Ludovico Sforza sent the letter to 
Alexander. The Pope had now in his posses- 
sion evidence in black and white, which he 
was clever enough to so use and interpret 
as to make Savonarola’s quarrel with the 
Pope a personal one, and that what the Friar 
aimed at was his destruction. 


PART u1.—The Storm Bursts—The so-called 
Ordeal by Fire. 


CircuMSTANCES, if not design, favoured 
Alexander’s set purpose to put Savonarola 
out of the way. It is difficult to decide at 
this distance whether the event now to be 
recorded was a wicked plan emanating from 
Rome, or from the Signory of Florence which 
was hostile to Savonarola, to discredit him 
in the eyes of the people. This much is 
certain: it did discredit him, and it led to a 
well pre-arranged farce ending in a riot, 
which gave the Signory a pretence to arrest 
the troublesome Friar. This practically sealed 
the doom of our hero. 

The trial by fire was the revival of a 
judicial but barbarously superstitious means 
of proving the innocence or guilt of an 
accused person. The enemies of Savonarola 
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said he declared himself a prophet, and 
that his visions were given him of God. Very 
well, was he willing to undergo the test by 
passing through the fire? If he came out 
unscathed we will believe him; if he is burnt, 
then every one would know him to be a 
deceiver. Was he willing? 

No! he was not, said Savonarola. God 
would certainly work a miracle if neces- 
sary, but it was not for us to command 
one. Besides, had they not enough miracles 
and proofs of his sincerity in the work of 
God around them in Florence? It then 
became a dispute between the Franciscan 
preachers, under their leader, and _ the 
Dominicans, under Savonarola. Apart from 
Savonarola they were at liberty to choose 
their champions and undergo the test. They 
did so. 

The followers of Savonarola were so con- 
vinced of his sincerity, that even women and 
children volunteered to undergo the fiery 
ordeal. The two Orders fixed upon their 
champions, and Savonarola was powerless 
to prevent the trial. Domenico was the 
champion of St. Mark’s, and Francesco da 
Pagia was chosen for the Franciscans. He 
was but the tool in the hands of Dolfo Spini, 
who had already declared that the trial 
would never be allowed to come off, and 
that Savonarola would be ruined. Behind 
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Dolfo Spini were the magistrates ; behind both 
again was the ignorant populace, whom this 
unprincipled man found it easy to stir up. 

It is the tragedy of the Christ carried 
down to modern times. Jesus was betrayed 
into the hands of wicked Jews; Savonarola 
was betrayed into the hands of wicked 
Italians. Both suffered innocently ; both 
conquered eventually. 

Alexander ought, as head of the Church, 
to have stopped the ordeal by fire. He 
made no formal protest. He let things 
slide, because he knew they could only 
be to his advantage. On the morning of 
April 7th, 1498, before setting out with 
his brethren to the trial, Savonarola met 
his friends in the Church of St. Marco. 
““ Miracles are useless,’’ said he, ‘‘ where 
reason suffices. I go to the trial with a 
clear conscience, because I have been pro- 
voked, and I cannot now shrink back into 
betraying the cause.’’ He then committed 
himself into the hands of God, and besought 
the women to,remain praying in the church. 
Now, placing himself with the Fra Domenico 
at the head of his brethren, they passed along 
the streets to the famous Piazza, singing: 
‘Let God arise, and let His enemies be 
scattered.’”’ 

Such was the enthusiasm that the vast 
throng who joined them united their voices 
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with theirs. But that enthusiasm was dan- 
gerous, for it came from a multitude that 
had assembled to witness a spectacle. If any 
disappointment comes, woe be to Savonarola 
and his friends. This was just what the 
enemies of the Friar wished should take 
place, and fate favoured them. 

On the Piazza itself, outside the Signoria, a 
platform, sixty yards long and ten yards 
broad, had been previously erected, sur- 
rounded on all sides with logs smeared with 
oil and pitch. As the friars marched up 
singing, attracting thousands more, there was 
nothing wanting in enthusiasm, interest, or 
impressiveness. The immense square was 
black with people; at the windows, on the 
roofs of the very houses, clinging to parapets 
and pillars, were all sorts and conditions 
of men. 

Around the platform were walls of soldiers, 
mostly under the command of Savonarola’s 
bitterest foes. But if Savonarola saw this, 
and suspected the trap which had been laid 
for him, and prepared himself accordingly, 
Fra Domenico suspected nothing, for he 
cheerfully took up his position, ready to go 
through the flames, kneeling with Savonarola 
beside an altar and engaging in silent prayer. 

Then a hitch occurred at the very moment 
when the excitement of the people was at 
breaking point. Francesco da Pagia, the 
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champion for the other side, did not appear. 
He was in the palace, and his friends began 
to make difficulties about his clothes and 
such things. Savonarola saw through the 
whole trick. His position was increasingly 
delicate. To allow Fra Domenico to go 
through the fire was certain death; to oppose 
the Signory meant to stir up the anger of 
the people by disappointing them of a 
spectacle. He could only fight for his own 
and the right of his friends, seeking to gain 
time, hoping that Ged would deliver him 
from his unprincipled enemies. 

So the day wore on. Instead of a brilliant 
sight, the people had to wait weary hours in 
uncertain weather without food, while friars 
cavilled over theological questions. The 
excited crowd made an ugly rush towards 
the platform, to save which the two parties 
had to unite, but it was clear that there were 
elements which, sooner or later, would come 
into bloody collision. To make matters 
worse, a violent thunder-storm broke over the 
city, drenching everybody to the skin, and 
putting the hungry, waiting, disappointed 
crowd into a bad temper, which was inten- 
sified by the announcement that the ordeal 
would not take place that day. The two 
bodies of monks retired to their monasteries. 
The angry populace dispersed, and waited for 
the morrow, which was Palm Sunday. 
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Savonarola, finding the faithful women still 
praying in the church, joined them in their 
petitions, and then retired, full of sorrow, to 
his cell. The second blow had fallen on him; 
he felt that a third was not far off. 

His friend’s letter had shattered his hopes 
for reform. Somehow his enemies had 
triumphed to-day, and he was made to appear 
an imposter in the eyes of the people. He 
had no means of explanation. 

The night was spent by Dolfo Spini in 
drinking and plotting On the morrow a 
riot took place, and the air was filled with 
hoarse Series of) 9“ TowSan “Marco! “To 
San Marco!’’ Many fled to the cloisters, 
followed by the mob, who were armed with 
all sorts of rude weapons. San Marco was 
not unprepared for the attack. The brethren 
had shared Savonarola’s fears, and not 
altogether his grace and devotion, for they 
had taken in a plentiful supply of powder and 
small arms, and they were ready for the 
worst. 

Terrible hours now followed. The mob 
attacked with cannon, stones, fire-arms and 
fire; but they were met with a determined 
defence. The conduct of Savonarola, in these, 
the most trying hours of his life, excited in 
the breasts of enemies and friends alike the 
warmest admiration. He was deeply grieved 
when he saw his brethren use their weapons. 
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‘*Do not stain your hands with blood,’’ cried 
he amid the glare of fire and the din of war. 
‘* Do not disobey the precepts of the Gospel !"’ 
And then, taking the cross in his hands, he 
wished to surrender himself to his enemies, 
in order to save his brethren. 

‘* Suffer me to go forth,’’ cried the brave 
monk, ‘‘since I am _ the cause of this 
tempest !”’ 

‘*No!’ cried the equally brave defenders, 
who for hours had resisted the merciless 
enemy without; ‘‘do not leave us; you will 
be torn to pieces. What would become of 
us without you?’’ and yielding to their cries 
of despair, he drew them into the church to 
pray. But not all, for history records that 
while many prayed, many more watched 
and fought. Among these were both Fra 
Domenico and Fra Benedetto, the once gay 
artist, now the devoted friar. One young 
monk, mortally wounded, sinking into his 
comrade’s arms, murmured: ‘‘ Behold! how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.”’ 

It is difficult to-day, as one sits on a seat 
opposite this historical monastery, shaded by 
trees and made gay with flowers, to remind 
oneself that this same piazza was filled with 
angry crowds in the dread shock of civil 
strife. It is still more difficult, amid the 
hush of the adjoining church and the sacred 
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awe that possesses us all, as we wander 
through the gates of St. Marco, to remember 
that those same corridors and_ cloisters, 
covered with such beautiful masterpieces of 
Fra Benedetto or Fra Angelico—pictures 
which, when one has seen them, never leave 
the man quite the same as before—were once 
the scene of bloodshed, hatred, and the loss 
of many precious lives. Yet so it was; and 
the wave of battle, now advancing and now 
receding, in church, cloister, and corridor, 
till the glare of the monastery in flames was 
reflected on the troubled April sky, told 
Savonarola that his hour had come, and that 
the cup of human woe was already lifted to 
his lips, 

Savonarola’s friend, Valori, had been mur- 
dered in the streets. His wife, looking out 
of the window at that moment, met the 
same fate. The brethren were wounded and 
exhausted. The Signory demanded his 
surrender. 

Before his arrest, Savonarola met his 
.sorrowing friends, confirming the truth of 
his doctrines. ‘‘ All that I have said hath 
come to me from God. . . . I had not fore- 
seen that the city would so quickly turn 
against me; nevertheless, may the will of 
thes Lord be done..:. . Let faith, prayer, 
and patience be your weapons. I leave ye 
with grief and anguish, to give myself 
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into my enemies’ hands. . . . Take comfort, 
embrace the cross, and by it shall ye find 
the way of salvation !”’ 

‘*My brethren !’’ said he, embracing them 
in turn, as he gave himself into the hands 
of the officers of the Signory, ‘‘ take heed 
not to doubt. The work of the Lord shall go 
forward without ceasing, and my death will 
but hasten it on.”’ 

Around surged the mob, threatening and 
cursing; now rushing with him, now coming 
towards him like the waters of an angry sea. 
Behind him were his loved cell, his books, 
his church, and the monastery all in flames. 
Before was his gloomy future, which he knew 
was full of torture and inquisition. Dolfo 
Spini was exultant. The enemy was vic- 
torious. His friends deserted him in his hour 
of shame and agony. 

To tread the way across the Piazza San 
Marco down the Via Cavoar—now a beautiful 
street, and leading to the still more busy 
thoroughfare—along the Via Calzaioli, must 
have taken quite an hour, and every step 
was one of pain and shame. Some kicked, 
others struck him, while the rabble shouted : 
“Behold the true light !’’ or twisted his 
fingers. 

As I went one day over the streets along 
which Savonarola must have passed, it was 
impossible to avoid thinking of that greater 
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tragedy of the Son of God fourteen hundred 
years before, on His last journey through 
the streets of Jerusalem. The visitor to-day 
is conducted up hundreds of stone steps to 
the little room in the Bell Tower of that 
severe square-faced tower of the grim old 
palace, which was the prison-cell where 
Savonarola was to pass the weary hours of 
that night and of many other nights, awaiting 
his trial. 

No element of loneliness and defeat was 
wanting in the career of this servant of God 
and follower of Christ, for, on that very 
night, as Savonarola lay in his condemned 
cell in the Palace on the Piazza della Signoria, 
the King of France, deserted and childless, 
had breathed his last on a bed of dirty straw, 
so that not one earthly prop remained, and 
not one earthly star of hope could be seen on 
the darkened, lowering sky. 

Not one earthly star, true; but when the 
day of life closes, the divine and heavenly 
star, ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’’ shines 
out! And Savonarola, seeing it, ‘‘ stayed 
himself on his God !”’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A CITY’S TRAGEDY. 


‘““The saints were cowards who stood to see Christ 
crucified ; 
They should have flung themselves 
Upon the Roman spears, and died in vain. 
The grandest death is, to die in vain!”’ 
ELIoT. 


Tue lesson of Savonarola’s downfall is not to 
be mistaken. 

The history of Savonarola during the last 
lap of his eager race of life is, like the history 
of Florence itself, a struggle between conflict- 
ing forces and rival interests, all mixed up 
with political, social, commercial, and eccle- 
siastical elements, and continually clashing 
‘with one another. In this struggle, as we 
have seen, Savonarola was the central figure 
in Florence, around which these contending 
forces did battle. 

But outside there were forces stronger than 
the interests of Florence, and mightier than 
the fierce and sincere ambitions of Savonarola. 
Florence at last succumbed by sheer force of 
circumstances to these outside influences, and 
that was the moment of Savonarola’s political 
downfall. 
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It is now clear to us all that, however noble 
his fight against corruption in the Church and 
daily life, he was the mere sport and puppet 
of all these selfish, subtle,. contending, and 
almost unseen forces. Like a mighty flood, 
those waters of contention from. without 
swept against the insecure walls of pleasure- 
loving and easy-going Florence. They fell, 
and Savonarola and his party fell with them. 

Be this as it may, Savonarola and his 
companions are now safe in prison, and 
Alexander greatly rejoices that at last he will 
be delivered into his hands. The rest is soon 
told. Savonarola is now the helpless victim 
of his enemies in Florence and of his enemies 
outside. 

His enemies in Florence had him fast in 
his cell and his followers were scattered. 
From Rome, Alexander wrote to Savonarola’s 
enemies, to encourage them in their good and 
pious work! ... To the Florentine magis- 
trates he wrote, commending them for their 
action, and absolving the city from all blame 
in connexion with the arrest of Savonarola. 
He demanded that Savonarola should be 
handed over to him for trial; but this the 
Florentines were too independent to do, and 
they reserved their right to try and condemn 
Savonarola themselves. 

The trial was a farce. There were, indeed, 
three trials, and all were equally cruel, and 
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equally failed in their purpose, which was to 
extract a confession from Savonarola. The 
tragedy of this saint’s last days is sad 
enough, but it is deepened by the uncertainty 
that exists as to what he actually said, or 
what exactly did take place. A commission 
of seventeen members was appointed to 
examine him. On this commission—perhaps 
its leading spirit—was Dolfo Spini. So one- 
sided was its composition, and so evident 
was its intention to find Savonarola guilty, 
that one of its members refused to sit and 
have anything to do with ‘‘ homicides.’’ 

Savonarola, always sensitive in nerves and 
delicate in body, was put to the torture, 
which produced delirium and _ incoherent 
answers. These answers, in the hands of 
unprincipled men, and especially in the hands 
of a notary called Ser Ceccone, were called a 
confession. They were reduced to paper, and 
while they read to the poor sufferer one 
thing, they replaced the paper by a falsified 
deposition which he signed in ignorance of 
their stratagem. 

This was published among the people and 
especially among his followers. Weakened 
by the sight of seeing their master in the 
hands of his enemies, they had not the 
courage of their convictions. Their faith was 
already shaken; but when it was made to 
appear, by the cruel yet clever artifice 
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employed in the torture room, that their 
leader had recanted and confessed himself to 
be a deceiver, his downfall was complete, and 
his former friends and disciples all forsook 
both him and his cause, 

Luca Lauducci, whose own children had 
marched in the ranks of the Holy Bands, now 
wrote: ‘‘ He confessed that he was not a 
prophet, and had not from God the things he 
preached. . . . When I heard this confession 
read, I stood in stupor and amazement. My 
soul was grieved. . . . I was waiting to see 
Florence a New Jerusalem, from whence 
would go forth the laws and example of a 
good life. I felt it was all the contrary, and 
could only heal my woe by the cry: ‘ Lord! 
in Thy hands are all things!’ ”’ 

Through fear every one seemed to forget the 
marvellous past, and to only remember that 
their hero had been discredited and stood as 
a self-confessed deceiver, or the device of his 
enemies convinced even his former brethren 
in St. Mark’s, who wrote to the Pope that they 
had been misled by his great intellect and 
beguiled by his apparent sanctity. They 
craved forgiveness: ‘‘ Let it suffice your Holi- 
ness to punish the head and front of this 
offence. We, like sheep who have gone astray, 
return to the true Shepherd !”’ 

No abasement could be more abject. Not 
a sound nor a word to the contrary came 
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from that pale-faced and emaciated form, 
who, in his very delirium on the rack, seems 
to have been true to his God and his own 
convictions. His tormentors took care that 
the only word that came from that little room 
in the bell tower of the grim palace should 
come, not from his resolute soul, but be 
only what they could extract from him by 
deception. 

It had been arranged to pay the notary for 
this work five hundred pieces of silver; but 
so unsuccessful was even this clever man in 
satisfying the commission that they, like 
their prototypes in the mock trial of Jesus, 
only gave him thirty; thus it became a 
byword in Florence, that Savonarola, like his 
Master, was sold for thirty pieces of silver. 

Thus the wretched trial and farce dragged 
on, till two commissioners from Rome arrived 
to bring it to an end. The trial now became 
an ecclesiastical one ; the two messengers 
from Alexander made no secret of the fact 
that they had come not merely to try 
Savonarola, but to condemn him. His poor 
sensitive body was again hung up and racked 
with the merciless ropes, while fire was put 
under his feet, his torturers thus hoping to 
extract from him the confession they so much 
wanted from his lips in confirmation of their 
own falsified statement. But they could not 
move his steadfast soul, except to make him 
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utter incoherent sentences in his delirium of 
pain, and for which no man is responsible 
before God or man. 
‘They racked his broken frame again 
From foot to head, 
Till the quivering lips denied the truth. 
He knew not what he said.” 


Savonarola showed himself in prison, as he 
had done in his public and private life, to be 
not only a man of God, but one of those 
sovereign souls with whom the world is only 
now and then blessed, and whom in the bad 
old times the world has always crucified in 
some form or other. It is true that his weak 
body, worn out in labours of love for his 
people, or in fasting, praying, and anxieties, 
was not always proof against the dreadful 
rack of that semi-barbarous age; yet even 
when he felt that the Lord had withdrawn the 
spirit of prophecy from him, he would still 
exclaim: ‘‘ And yet the light that I saw was 
the true light !”’ 

This is pathetic enough, but still more 
touching is the contrast between him and his 
poor weak followers in Florence, and the 
unseemly haste with which they condemned 
their former master. 

When he found respite from the torture 
of his persecutors, and his mind was at rest 
from the terrible agony and pain caused by 
the laceration of the cords and the rack, 
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Savonarola betook himself to prayer and to 
the reading of his Bible. He seems to have 
especially loved the fiftieth Psalm. On this 
Psalm, and also on the thirty-first, he has left 
us his meditations.* They are full of imagery 
and celestial visions, seen only by the eye of 
faith. 

The poor knight of Christ sees grim 
despair as he feels the approach of death. 
says he, ‘‘ hath pitched his camp 
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‘* Despair,’ 
around me, and encompassed me with a strong 
host. . . . My friends are arrayed under his 
banner, and are become my foes. All things 
which I see, all I hear, bear the device of 
despair.’’ 

But, turning his eyes to Heaven, a brighter 
picture is given him—a radiant vision of hope, 
clothed in garments of light, shining with a 
glory not of this world; and smillingly Hope 
cries :— 

‘““O knight of Christ! what is thy mind 
in this battle? Hast thou faith or not?”’ 

‘“*'Yes !’’ comes the ready answer; ‘‘I have 
faith !”’ 

““Then know that this is a great gift of 
God,- for faith is God’s gift: Nor 1s@it 
obtained by our works, lest anyone should 
take glory to himself.’’ 





* His Commentary is full of interest. It begins and 
ends abruptly, as if he had been interrupted, which 
is more than probable. by his merciless tormentors. — 
See Dean Plumptre’s choice translation. 
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His constancy during these forty days of 
anxiety and of torture, except in unconscious 
moments of delirium, was equal to his saint- 
liness and patience. As has been the case 
with so many of the martyrs of God, his life 
in prison not only convinced his jailer of his 
sincerity, but converted him to God, and he 
begged from him a last message. Although 
he had, like Fra Domenico, nearly lost the 
use of his hands through the dislocation of 
the joints by the rack, Savonarola painfully 
wrote for him a rule for virtuous living, 
which has been carefully preserved. Here is 
one precious sentence: ‘‘ Virtuous living 
depends wholly on grace; wherefore we 
must strive to obtain grace, and having won, 
to increase: it.”’ 

The last hours of the preacher are full of 
human pathos. He was a remarkable mixture 
of the man and the child, and‘both came out 
in his last night on earth. After vain attempts 
to move him, he was sentenced by the Roman 
Commissioners to be hanged and_ burnt. 
When the sentence was brought to him he 
was engaged in prayer, and he received it in 
calmness. 

Fra Silvestra and Fra Domenico received 
similar sentences, the latter learning it with 
eager joy, begging to be burnt alive, so as 
to suffer a harder martyrdom for the Master 
he had served so faithfully. 
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To Savonarola, a companion and spiritual 
adviser was allowed, one Niccolini, who seems 
to have been a man of tenderest pity and 
sympathy. Through him he begged a last 
interview with his condemned brethren, 
which was eventually granted. It is a final 
tribute to the ascendency of Savonarola over 
these two men that they implicitly obeyed 
his last instructions, thinking themselves 
happy to kneel at his feet to receive his last 
benediction. 

When Savonarola climbed those stone steps 
to his cell, the night was far spent. Over- 
come by weakness and drowsiness, he leant 
his head on the lap of Niccolini, as a token 
of gratitude and affection. His eyes closed, 
and for a short time he enjoyed the sleep of 
God’s ‘‘beloved.’”? As the morning light 
struggled through the grim iron bars of his 
prison his kind watcher saw a smile play over 
his haggard features as he slept and dreamed. 
It was his last sleep on earth, and it was as 
sweet and as soft as that of a little child. 

While the leaden foot of night passed on, 
Savonarola and his companion prayed and 
communed, Savonarola reaffirming his con- 
victions that troublous times were in store 
for Italy and Florence—convictions which 
indeed were realised only thirty years later. 

The three condemned men met again in 
the morning, their last on earth. Savonarola 
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was allowed a little time with his companions, 
in whose presence he made his dying confes- 
sion :-— 

““O Lord! I acknowledge Thee to be the 
perfect, invisible Trinity, the Three in One; 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. I acknowledge 
Thee to be the Eternal Word, and that Thou 
wast conceived by the Virgin Mary, didst 
mount the cross to shed Thy blood for our 
sins; and I pray Thee likewise, grant Thy 
pardon for every offence or hurt brought on 
this city, and for every error I may have 
unwittingly committed... !” 

Scarcely had he finished this prayer when 
the guards appeared to lead them to the place 
of execution. From the palace—which no one 
having once gazed upon can avoid a certain 
fascination to see again and again—a plat- 
form had been built the height of a man. At 
the end was a gibbet; it looked like a cross. 
‘“They are going to crucify him like his 
Master,’’ murmured one of his hidden friends. 
One arm of the gibbet was sawn away, for 
fear that others might see the comparison. 
Underneath, at the end of the platform, was a 
pile of combustibles to burn the bodies. 

Once more the square was filled with 
people, enemies and friends, but principally 
the former. Once again, clinging to pillars 
and columns, on the roofs of the houses and 
at the windows, were gathered the people 
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thirsting for blood and a fiery spectacle. And 
this time there were to be no _ theological 
questions to annoy them, and no rain to 
disperse them, and no Signory in doubt to 
disappoint them. 

No solemn chants were now to be heard, 
and no processions of triumphant monks were 
now to be seen approaching the immense 
piazza, which was filled with an expectant 
and mocking crowd, made up mostly of 
returned exiles, who had been banished by 
the government when Savonarola was in 
power. Over this troubled sea there came a 
solemn stillness, and all necks were craned 
when the three men, accompanied by the two 
bishops from Rome, emerged from the palace 
door and walked with slow steps towards the 
scaffold. 

‘He stood transfigured there, 

In the smile of God; 

Not noting the fear and wrath that shook the cruel 

world.’ 

Savonarola was lost in devotion. Fra 
Domenico walked as if he were going to a 
festival instead of to his death. Fra Silvestra 
trembled, but marched bravely on. There 
were several final formalities to go through. 
Florence loved a spectacle ; it was to be 
completely satisfied. No element was wanting 
to make it a most solemn and most awful 
one, 
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The three brethren had to appear before 
three tribunals around the pile. The first was 
the tribunal of the bishop. Their hands and 
heads were scraped, and, as a further sign 
of degradation, they were stripped of their 
loved vestments. Savonarola was greatly 
grieved at this last and unexpected demand; 
but, remembering Christ before His judges, 
grace prevailed; and as he laid aside his robe, 
emblem at once of his consecration to God and 
his life of self-sacrifice, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Holy 
gown! how dearly did I long to wear thee! 
thou wert granted me by God’s grace, and 
I have ever kept thee unstained. Now I 
forsake thee not, but am bereft of thee!’’ 

The bishop was unmanned by these words, 
and forcing himself to his work, he took 
Savonarola by the hand, and said in faltering 
tones: ‘‘I separate you from the Church 
militant and triumphant !”’ 

Savonarola corrected him: ‘‘ Militant, not 
triumphant! That is not in your power !”’ 

‘*Amen!’’ said the bishop, who knew that 
he had made a mistake through nervousness ; 
‘* May God lead you there !”’ 

The second tribunal was that of the Roman 
Commissioners, who condemned the three 
brethren as ‘‘ heretics, schismatics, and de- 
spisers of the Holy See!”’ 

Then they were delivered to the civil power, 
and led to the last tribunal, presided over by 
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the magistrates, who condemned them to be 
hanged, and their bodies to be burned. 

With bowed heads and their lips moving 
in silent prayer, they passed along under the 
curious and often hateful gaze of the thou- 
sands assembled. Their last journey was only 
a few steps. They said nothing as to their 
innocence. Even in the hour of his death 
Savonarola was anxious to avoid any dispute 
or unseemly scandal. 

Fra Silvestra was the first to suffer, and 
quietly said, as the noose was adjusted: 
‘Into Thy hands I commend my spirit !”’ 

Fra Domenico was full of joy to the last, 
and died with a song on his lips. 

At some time in our life it comes home 
‘“to every one of us there are but two beings 
in the whole world, ourself and God.”’ 
Savonarola felt this to the full, for when a 
hidden friend whispered words of consolation 
to him, the condition of his soul was reflected 
in his noble and grateful answer: ‘‘ God only 
can console men at their last hour !”’ 

Some mocked, some execrated, but others 
again held their breath, as Savonarola gave 
himself to the hangman. This was the 
supreme hour of his loneliness, as well as his 
agony. This is the dramatic as well as the 
tragic moment in the life of this saint. Lone- 
liness to a man like Savonarola is more awful 
than death itself. He swept his eyes over 
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the vast crowd, as if looking for a loved 
face;* or was it in wonderment that he stood 
thus, pinioned for death, when to that same 
crowd he had preached and had seen those 
same faces lifted to his, not, as now, in 
anger, but in eager attention, and felt the 
winds gently blow, and bowing those same 
hearts now so hard, and heard those same 
ips, now? cursing, cry: ““Vivo Cristo!” 
(Long live the Christ !) 

Yes! tragedy as well as history repeats 
itself. But a moment later Savonarola swung 
in the air, and a murmur, which developed 
into a shudder, ran through the crowd, and 
found vent in loud cries: ‘‘ Now, O prophet, 
is the time for a miracle !’’ 

So great was the tension of the people, 
that when the fire was lit and the wind blew 
it from the body, many cried: ‘‘A miracle! 
a miracle !”’ 

But a moment later the flames caught the 
body of the dead or dying monk, and the 
violence of the flame caused his hand to be 
lifted, as if in blessing. 

‘*No golden dawn that glitters 
On the Eastern Sea, 
No burning glories of the West, 
Which transient be, 


Can image how that light broke forth, 
O blessed martyr, on thee.’’ 





* Some have thought for the face of that one he had 
loved in youth. 
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Many were moved to tears, feeling that 
in his last agony he had no curse, but only 
a benediction for his persecutors and haters, 
and especially for that people for whose sake 
he had been willing to face a pope and a 
world in arms, rather than forsake his work 
for their salvation. 

‘It rained blood and entrails,’’ said one, 
whose imagination, as well as heart, had 
been stirred by the sight of those three 
servants of God, burning and dissolving on 
a criminal’s scaffold. 

At night nothing remained of Savonarola 
and his companions. Their ashes were 
gathered together and thrown into the swift 
Arno that flows through Florence—now the 
city of flowers, then the city of blood! 

But a good man is immortal, and some 
relics were found and preserved; and on the 
spot where he died, love proved stronger 
than fear, for a little group of women, faithful 
in death as well as in life, like their proto- 
types at the cross and tomb, were seen pray- 
ing and watering the sacred spot with tears 
of gratitude as well as sorrow. Their faith- 
fulness caused the now scattered remnants of 
Savonarola’s followers to rally around them. 
They united together and kept his memory 
green. That their sorrow was deep may be 
seen by the words opposite, which some of 
them wrote. 
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“ La carita e spenta, 
(Charity is extinct,) 
Amor di Dio non c’é 
(Love of God no more;) 
Tepido ognun diventa; 
(All are lukewarm) 
Non ci e pit viva fe. 
(And without living faith.) 


““Ohimé! Chi il Santo e morto! 
(Alas! The saint is dead !) 
Ohimé! Signore, Ohimé! 

(Alas! Lord, alas !) 

Tu toglhesti il Profeta 

(Thou hast taken our prophet) 
Il qual tirasti a te!’’ 

(And drawn him to Thee !)* 


Thus they mourned the decay of religion, 
as well as the death of their saint. His 
name was cherished, his books were read, 
and the spot where he died was every year 
decorated with flowers. 

To-day that same spot is marked by a 
splendid slab, and is visited by thousands 
from all nations; and no name is, perhaps, 
more gratefully remembered in all Italy than 





*These pathetic lines are still preserved in the 
National Library in Florence, and with other MSS. and 
documents can be seen if the visitor is provided with the 
necessary credentials. 
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that of the fearless reformer, saint, and faith- 
ful pastor, who laid down his life for his flock. 

Who shall say, in the face of such a 
testimony before his death, and such cour- 
age at the stake, that Savonarola altogether 
failed. If he failed, as the world reckons 
failure, he failed in glorious company. 
Were not the martyrs burnt at the stake? 
Did not all the Apostles, except one, die 
a violent death? Did not our Saviour 
suffer a criminal’s doom on the cross? 

‘Speak, history ! who are life's victors? 

Unfold thy long annals, and say ; 
Are they those whom the world called victors, 
Who won the success of a day ? 

The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans, 

Who fell at Thermopyle’s tryst, 

Or the Persians and Xerxes ; his judges or Socrates ? 

Pilate or Christ ?”’ 

Few men, if any, in modern history, came 
so near as Savonarola did in accomplishing 
his daring and heaven-like mission and 
realising his ideal. What if he died! 
Failure was but the postponement of the 
great event which he believed to the last 
was going to be realised, not for a few 
short years, as was the case of Florence, 
when righteousness reigned in the Republic, 
but for a millennium of harmony in the 
brotherhood of man, under the Kingship of 
Christ and the Fatherhood of God. 

What, indeed, could death bring of fear 
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to such a soul? The physical accident of 
death could no more sever such a spirit 
from his Master and King, whom he so 
passionately loved and served, than that 
spear could touch the life of the Saviour 
when the Roman soldier pierced His side on 
the cross. 

‘“God,’’ as he said in his Commentary 
on his favourite Psalms, written in his 
cell, ‘‘ was the strength of his life’’; and 
therefore he was able to say in the very 
face of the flames, “‘ Of whom shall I be 
afraid ?’’ 

Subsequent history, too, confirms his 
prophetic warnings, for in a few short 
years Florence shared the doom of all 
Italy, which became a prey to invasion, 
war, and revolution, losing the freedom 
which Savonarola gained and kept for her. 
Those brighter prophecies, too, of hope and 
of spiritual regeneration which he continually 
uttered, found their fulfilment in the great 
re-birth of vital religion which followed, 
only thirty years after his tragic death, and 
which has lasted and gone forward under 
ever-varying forms till our own day. 


‘* THE END CROWNS THE WORK !”’’ 
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